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CO-EXISTENCE — IS IT POSSIBLE? 
A. B. Mayo* 


HE slogan of “‘co-existence,”’ sometimes called “peaceful co- 
"[ existence” was invented by the Russians. It was meant to 

convey the idea that it is perfectly possible for the commu- 
nist countries to live at peace with the rest of the world, more 
particularly with the capitalist countries of the west. We 
could perhaps call it a policy of live and let live. It does not mean 
or at least it did not mean in its early stages, a policy of friend- 
ship and co-operation, but rather one of frigid aloofness and 
suspicious politeness with the world divided, as it were, into two 
water-tight compartments. 


The idea of co-existence has not met with unanimous ap- 
proval in the west. Many good folk seem to equate peaceful co- 
existence, even of this negative kind, with approval of commun- 
ism. The communists, so it is said, stand for everything that 
is evil and against everything that the west holds dear, and 
hence it is intolerable merely to contemplate living in the same 
world with them. Taken to its logical and disastrous conclusion, 
this line of thought can only end in a demand for either a pre- 
ventive or liberating war. A few voices have indeed been raised 
in favour of preventive war, though they are fewer since it be- 
came apparent that the Soviet Union also had atomic bombs. 
Rather more voices have talked of liberating China, or the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe by war, but both groups have been in a 
small minority, and their views have not been expressed by per- 
sons in responsible positions. Western policy often has its in- 
ternal disagreements, but on this all countries within the western 
alliance are agreed: the west will never wage an aggressive war 
of prevention or liberation no matter how much we may fear or 
dislike communist rule or feel sympathy for its victims in Europe 
and Asia. 

With that out of the way, the first important point I should 
like to make is that with the invention of the atomic bomb a 
new actor came upon the stage of world history. The lineal 
descendants of the first bomb—the hydrogen bomb and others 


*Professor of Political Science, University of Alberta; author of 
Democracy and Marxism, published recently by Oxford University 
Press. 
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158 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
—are so frightful in their initial impact and their after-effects 
that we cannot reason about them by analogies with other 
weapons of war. For the first time in history the question is 
not what kind of future we shall have, but whether mankind 
will have any future at all. The nature of an all-out modern 
war is such that win or lose most people on both sides are likely 
to be dead, or dying from radio-active fall-out soon after the war 
starts; or if not then, almost certainly before the war finishes. 
There may possibly be no one left, even in the neutral countries, 
to award the medals posthumously or to declare hostilities over. 
To avoid such a war ought to be the chief aim of foreign policy. 
Often in the past avoidance of war has not been the paramount 
aim of foreign policy. Sometimes indeed, the aim has been to 
provoke a war, as with Bismark and the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. 

Nevertheless, at the moment the avoidance of war is not the 
only aim of the western powers. Peace at any price is not 
official policy, and would probably not be approved by public 
opinion. The over-riding aim of western policy is to preserve 
the west from communist rule, even at the price of world war. 
In more practical terms, our policy is to arm, and to retaliate 
should Soviet aggression take place; hence a policy of appease- 
ment or gradual surrender to Soviet demands is ruled out of 
court. We have said that we prefer extinction to surrender. 
The alternatives are seldom put quite so bluntly, yet that is what 
they have come down to in the last few years as the result of 
public policy and scientific ingenuity. 

So long as the prospects before us are put in this sharp, un- 
compromising form they appear so horribly unpleasant that we 
are tempted to evade them. Some people evade them by trying 
to live in a fool’s paradise of wishful thinking; believing on the 
analogy of gas in World War II, that if war should come again, 
weapons so awful will simply not be used by those who have 
them. 

Another method of evasion is to argue that with the dis- 
covery of these deadly weapons “war has abolished itself.” All 
nations, so it is held, will refrain from war, because they know 
that in the process of destroying their enemies they would also 
destroy themselves. Sir John Slessor has pronounced this thesis 
that war has “outlawed itself,” and Sir Winston Churchill has 
expressed a similar view: that the very destructive power of 
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the bombs gives us hope, even confidence, that they will never 
be used. 

These arguments do not seem to me very comforting. One 
is willing to concede that a number of “small” wars may happen 
from time to time, and that in none of them will the hydrogen 
bomb be used. There may be fighting of this kind between 
Israel and Egypt, or trouble may break out in South America, 
Indo-China, or elsewhere. But participants in small wars can 
hardly use weapons which they do not have. It is hard, almost 
impossible, to imagine the Soviet world and the west locked in 
a great life and death struggle, and both sides refusing to resort 
to the “ultimate weapon.” 

The assumption behind much current opinion seems to be 
that fear of instant and massive retaliation will either restrain 
a potential aggressor from starting a war, or if war should 
come, fear will deter him from using the latest and most efficient 
bombs. Arguments from deterrence are always somewhat 
suspect. Even a relatively simple matter like the deterrent 
effect of capital punishment upon individuals is much debated, 
the statistics are marshalled in large quantities by both sides, 
and still the question is unsettled. How much more are we un- 
certain about the effect of destruction as a deterrent to nations. 
For one thing there will always appear to be a sporting chance 
that the enemy can be knocked out by a quick blow; for another, 
the top decisions may be taken by fanatics who prefer to see the 
world go up in flames rather than yield their positions of power; 
or again, there may be forces within the ruling circles of a poten- 
tial enemy which push them almost against their will into war. 
Moreover, within the Soviet Union and China there has been al- 
most no public discussion like that carried on in the west about 
the common ruin to both victors and vanquished which an atomic 
bomb is likely to bring. 

Thus the argument from deterrence is not conclusive and 
never can be. The most we can say is that the existence and 
nature of the bombs may make a potential aggressor reluctant 
to begin the holocaust. But reluctance is not the same thing as 
a refusal never to make the fateful decision. The danger of 
atomic war cannot be exorcised merely by pointing to the hydro- 
gen bomb and saying: there is our guarantee of peace. 

So we are back with our original question, which may now 
be re-stated. Co-existence is possible from the western point of 
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160 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
view, but is it also possible from the Soviet point of view? 
Is the Soviet Union bent on world conquest, or is it willing to 
compromise enough to enable us to escape a thermo-nuclear war? 
Only the simple minded or the presumptuous could pretend to 
answer these great questions conclusively. The best we can do, 
therefore, is to look at the relevant evidence, try to sort it out, 
and to see where it leads. 

Although the uncertainty about the intentions of the Soviet 
Union has inspired the re-arming of the western powers, one of 
the more obvious features of the present world situation is that 
the USSR also professes to have a great fear of the west. Inso- 
far as there are any rational reasons for such fear, they are 
generally given along the following lines. 


First, hostility and fear usually exist between great powers, 
especially when they are rival world leaders. International ten- 
sion would exist, as it has always done, regardless of the political 
complexion of the parties concerned, and whether the USSR 
were aggressively imperialist under communist, Czarist, demo- 
cratic or any other banner. International friction and the threat 
of war existed long before the Bolshevik revolution. This con- 
sideration explains a good deal although by itself it is far from 
adequate. 

Second, the Russians make a plausible case that they are 
living in a hostile world. The west has almost forgotten, but 
the Russians do not forget, the civil war period immediately 
following the revolution when foreign troops—British, French, 
Czech, Polish and American—all fought in support of the anti- 
Bolsheviks. True, the western effort was a half-hearted one, 
but the Russians construe it as a major attempt to strangle 
their regime in its infancy. The Munich agreement of 1938 
is interpreted as a deliberate attempt by the west to turn the 
Germans against the Russians. When the Nazis did attack 
the Soviet Union in 1941, many western statesmen gave the 
venture only thinly veiled disapproval, and it may well be that, 
like the French today, the Russians have a deep apprehension 
of an armed and independent Germany. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union was treated as something of an international outcast 
until the middle nineteen thirties, while even now western 
spokesmen are violently anti-Soviet as well as anti-communist. 
From the western point of view NATO is a defensive alliance, 
but looked at from the other side it is easily regarded as an 
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w? offensive coalition, and the western determination to re-arm Ger- 
to ’ many can be viewed in the same light. Putting all these 
ir? things together it is not hard to understand that, seen through 
to Russian eyes, the west has been an enemy camp since 1917. 
do, Third, certain features of the Russian background and 
ut, psychology help to explain the behaviour of the Soviet govern- 
ment in both domestic and foreign affairs. Russia has his- 
‘et torically had a small middle-class, a tradition of subservience 
of and ignorance among the masses, and very little experience with 
at democracy. The political heritage is much more one of absolute 
0- rule, secret political police, and a considerable amount of terror- 
re ism. The extorting of confessions from political prisoners is an 


old Russian custom, used for instance, by Nicholas I against 
Michael Bakunin. The Bolsheviks were an illegal and conspir- 


“ atorial party, and they have the deeply ingrained habit of 
al suspecting conspiracies against them everywhere. 
R From Russian history too there is the idea of Slavic destiny, 
be the sensitive national pride and jealousy, and often an extreme 
t dislike of western influence. This feature in the Russian char- 
™ | acter has now been identified with the success of communism 
n and is carried to fantastic lengths in the claims of superiority 
made on behalf of Russian scientists and inventors. Berdyaev 
» has written that “the Messianic idea of Marxism which was 
t connected with the mission of the proletariat, was combined and 
y identified with the Russian messianic idea”. 


Reference to normal international rivalry, to Bolshevik 

; experience and suspicion, to Russian history and psychology, go 

a long way to explain the attitude of fear, isolation, and hostility 

which the U.S.S.R. adopts towards the west. They do not, how- 

ever, necessarily imply any grandiose schemes of world 

domination. What of the ingredient of communist theory? 

Does their ideology drive them inexorably to expansion by 
means of war? 

Anyone who is at all acquainted with Marxist theory knows 
that it can be extremely ambiguous. Despite all the hocus- 
pocus of the dialectic, and all the re-iteration of the “unity of 
theory and practice,” the Marxist movement has always been 
divided on just what practical prescription follows from the 

original theory. Lenin was himself adept at finding texts in 
Marx or Engels to suit his policy and the Bolshevik leaders 
since then have likewise been able to adjust Lenin to their 
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162 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
purposes. Theory is adjusted to practice much more often than 
the other way round. Perhaps this is true of all social move- 
ments, and not merely of Marxism. 


Marxist theory contains much about the class war and 
revolution, but there is nothing about a socialist or communist 
state waging aggressive war. The reason for this is that Marx’s 
main theory did not envisage the revolution taking place in 
backward countries where the peasantry formed the bulk of the 
population. What Marx did was to diagnose the future of in- 
dustrial capitalism, and write a prescription for proletarian 
revolution. But on the relation between communist and non- 
communist states after the revolution Marx was silent. Some 
texts of Lenin and Stalin could no doubt be read to justify an 
aggressive attitude on the part of communist states, but they 
are few, and when considered in their context they take on a 
different significance, while there are even more texts which 
contradict them. But the amassing of isolated texts is always 
a blind way of arguing; it is the sense and tenor of the whole 
theory which counts. And there is nothing in Marxism, or in 
later Bolshevik theory, corresponding to the glorification of war 
which one found in the writings of Hitler and Mussolini, no 
suggestion that Russian destiny can only be attained through 
war. In short, communist ideology does not necessarily and 
logically drive the Soviet Union towards world war as a means 
of spreading communism. Everything depends on what goes on 
in the minds of the Soviet rulers and we are compelled to specu- 
late. One can never be sure, when dealing with Marxist minds, 
exactly what conclusion they will deduce from their Holy Writ. 


At one time the conclusion was drawn that the west will 
inevitably be driven to attack the Soviet Union, perhaps in a 
frantic and desperate attempt to avoid a trade depression. A 
quite different conclusion was drawn by Stalin shortly before 
his death, when he taught that the capitalist countries would 
probably end by fighting one another; and Malenkov remarked, 
somewhat hopefully, on the growing “antagonisms” between 
the U.S.A. and its allies. A third possible conclusion is that 
they may really believe in Marx, and so rely on the dialectic 
of history to bring about the pre-destined collapse of capitalism 
and the consequent spread of communism. They may also be- 
lieve that time is on their side, that population is growing so 
rapidly in the Soviet Union that soon the western peoples may 
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be outnumbered. Or they may fancy that the continuing Soviet 
economic development will be enough to prove the industrial 
superiority of their system, and so attract to them all the un- 
committeed countries of the world. 

What of the Soviet record, does it show that the men in the 
Kremlin are preparing for world conquest by war? A common 
western answer is an unqualified “yes,” but in spite of this a 
plausible case to the contrary can be assembled from consider- 
ations such as the following. 

First, although the Soviet rulers have taken great risks in 
the last thirty-five years they have not in fact started any major 
war. A part of Finland was indeed seized, but on the other hand 
they refrained from pushing their Spanish intervention to the 
danger point, they did not overwhelm Tito’s Yugoslavia at the 
critical moment, they withdrew from Iran, and they did not 
overrun western Europe in the years when everyone was saying 
that there was nothing to stop the Russian drive to the Atlantic. 
None of this is proof. It has often been argued, for instance, 
that it was the possession of atomic bombs by the United States 
which deterred the U.S.S.R. from overrunning an unarmed 
Europe. Naturally no one knows whether or not this is true. 

Most of the gains (that is, control of satellites) which the 
Soviet Union has made were made during and shortly after 
the second world war in Europe. It is not unusual for victors 
to expand after a war. Much, if not all, of the European ex- 
pansion may be explained as Churchill explained the domination 
of Poland when he said it was not reasonable to expect the 
Soviet Union to tolerate anything but a friendly Poland on its 
borders. Czechoslovakia was brought into the Soviet orbit by a 
coup d’etat, and so we cannot say whether the U.S.S.R. would 
have risked a war at that point. In China the Mao Tse-tung 
revolution succeeded on the whole in spite of, and not because of 
Moscow, and only when victory was in sight did the Soviet 
attitude shift to one of support and friendship. 

In brief, it must appear to the Soviet rulers that quite satis- 
factory gains have been made by seizing the opportunities as 
they are presented. But this is not the same as saying that 
they would risk the Soviet “experiment” by staking all on a 
world war. 

Second, the Soviet rulers are almost certainly not mad. They 
are ruthless and cunning, but their speeches and their record 
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show that they are also cautious and calculating, and some of 
them at least are aware that a world war would bring the Soviet 
structure down in a common ruin. In this they are unlike 
Hitler, who was clearly a psycho-pathological case, incapable of 
a realistic assessment of military and other risks. The Russian 
military too has never adhered to any blitzkrieg doctrines, and 
the recent rise of army leaders such as Zukhov to substantial 
influence in Kremlin circles is more likely to strengthen sober 
military considerations at the expense of ideological crusading. 
The very fact that the Soviet Union is not dominated by one 
man, as in the days of Stalin’s rule, but is ruled by a Junta, may 
also contribute to the element of calculation at the policy level. 


Finally, co-existence of a kind has in fact persisted for many 
years. One must say “of a kind” because of the complicating 
factor of communist parties abroad, through which the Soviet 
Union has sought to promote colonial revolt, and in many cases 
revolution within sovereign states, to say nothing of espionage 
and propaganda. No one questions that communist theory and 
Soviet policy both support a policy of world revolution. Our 
question rather is whether such a policy would be pushed by 
Soviet rulers to the point where it would endanger the “citadel” 
of revolution, the Soviet Union. The evidence is not conclusive, 
but it can easily be argued that the Soviet Union is more inter- 
ested in nationalism and security, and in the success of Com- 
munism at home, than in world revolution. The general con- 
clusion is thus possible that Soviet policy will be pursued by all 
methods short of atomic war, methods which it would be super- 
fluous to catalogue, since they are all so well known. But in 
cases where a conflict should arise between Soviet interests and 
world revolution, then the foreign communist parties will be 
“expendable,” as they have sometimes been in the past. In 
brief, the Soviet Union may abet revolution, but has no policy 
of world war. 

If this is a tenable theory, what are the prospects for the 
future? The most obvious feature of our prospects would seem 
to be that the danger of atomic war is much less than is com- 
monly supposed. There is always some danger of course that 
one side or the other might be dragged into war by its allies. 
Communist China might become involved with the United 
States, and the Soviet Union might feel impelled to enter the 
fray. Or the United States might become drawn into war 
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through a venture by Chiang Kai-Shek. There are many of 
these danger spots at various points around the world and in 
some of them neither western nor Soviet commitments are at 
all certain. Yet the danger of drifting into war is surely less 
than when warfare itself was less catastrophic. Hydrogen 
bombs may or may not be a total deterrent, but almost certainly 
they generate reluctance to start war. The west has already 
endured many humiliations which in the old days would have led 
to open hostilities. Accidents and miscalculations will no doubt 
occur from time to time, but there is (or ought to be) too much 
craft and premeditation at the highest level of international 
affairs to suppose that policy cannot ignore accidents and inci- 
dents, when the great powers wish to do so. There will be no 
wars over incidents like that of Jenkins’ Ear unless the world 
leaders want to make the issue an excuse for war. 


A cold war or a cold truce may therefore stretch ahead of us 
as far as we can see, unless there is a shift of policy by one side 
or the other. Although infinitely frustrating and unsettling, 
the cold war of co-existence is very much better than a hot 
war. Yet, are the alternatives of extinction or surrender our 
final choices? Is there no third choice or compromise, any hope 
that co-existence, or hostile toleration, may give way in time to a 
more friendly co-operation? Ought western policy to try to 
promote a better state of affairs, and if so, is there anything it 
can do? It seems to me there are a number of things which 
could be done. 

In the face of the uncertain intentions of the Soviet Union 
the west has built up its military strength, through NATO and 
other alliances, and through strongly supported scientific re- 
search for more efficient weapons, while economic aid has 
strengthened a number of allies and potential allies. All this 
has been undertaken, so we are told, in order that we might 
“negotiate from positions of strength.” We have the positions 
of strength but it is by no means clear that western policies 
have altered as a result, or that they now place more emphasis 
than they used to do on the need to reduce international tensions 
and so the dangers of war. 

Think for a moment of the analogy of two neighbours, one 
of them suspicious, truculent, fanatical; the other relatively 
kindly and anxious to bring about neighbourly and civilized re- 
lationships. It is fairly obvious that any change in the situation 
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is only likely to come about through the efforts of the latter. 
It is he who must make the overtures and keep on making 
them with infinite patience and understanding, in the hope that 
one day his surly neighbour will change his ways and become 
tolerable to live with. 


To drop the analogy, since we cannot expect the Soviet to 
change, it becomes the duty of the West to change. Western 
policy is almost certainly in need of overhaul at several points 
if better relations are to be established. At the outset, we 
ought to realize clearly that it is not going to be easy to con- 
vince the Soviet Union, or any other communist country that the 
western powers have no designs on their territory, and are not 
preparing war against them. We may be sure of our pacific 
intentions, but that is a quite different matter from getting 
the Soviet Union to believe the same. It is never easy even for 
friendly countries to convince one another of good faith. Up 
to the very moment before the British withdrawal from India, 
many Indians refused to believe that the British intention to 
withdraw was sincere. In many non-communist parts of the 
world today millions of people suspect the United States of 
“imperialist’”’ ambitions, and nothing can persuade them differ- 
ently. The generosity behind the American Point Four pro- 
gramme is hardly to be questioned, yet to many countries it 
appears merely as an intrument of domination. We must be 
prepared, therefore, for every western overture to be suspected, 
its motives traduced, its effects distorted, before the Soviet 
Union can be convinced of the peaceful intentions of the west. 

The change in policy which is now due would, I think, be along 
the following lines. To begin with, we ought to have a policy. 
By that I mean one policy, on which the western powers are 
agreed, long term in its outlook, and constantly announced so 
that it may be widely understood. Instead of a single policy 
we have too often had a series of improvisations and ambiguous 
policies as we have staggered from one emotional crisis to an- 
other. This is particularly true in the United States where the 
fate of the world has often been kicked around like a football in 
the sordid game of domestic election feuds. 

The first respect, in which western policy should be changed 
is towards the United Nations. Instead of being regarded as a 
heaven-sent opportunity for making contact with potential 
enemies and talking with them, too many people have come to 
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regard it as essentially an anti-communist alliance, or else as a 
place where meetings with communist representatives should 
be kept to a minimum because of possible contamination. There 
is only one sensible attitude towards the U.N. if we want to see 
it carry out its primary function of reducing the risks of war, 
and that is to take every single nation into membership— 
whether we think their governments are good or bad or in- 
different—without quibbling or hypocrisy, and the sooner the 
better. It is not only absurd but it is also hypocritical to pretend 
that before a nation can be admitted to the U.N. it must present 
a clean bill of health. Many tricky problems would remain, even 
with adoption of the general principle of membership for all. 
For example: would communist China automatically assume the 
seat now occupied by nationalist China on the Security Council? 
Would Chiang Kai-Shek’s possession of Formosa entitle him to 
U.N. membership? It is not my purpose however, to settle 
details, but to sketch an outline of the chief policy changes re- 
quired if we are serious in our efforts to avoid war. 

Secondly, our western trade policies should be revised to pro- 
mote the maximum possible world trade, including trade with 
communist countries. It is a well known axiom that inter- 
national trade benefits all countries engaged in it, an axiom 
which was derided by Lenin in his theory of economic imperial- 
ism. Despite Lenin, however, international trade and lending 
is one of the best means towards prosperity for all the industrial- 
ized as well as the under-developed countries. There may be a 
case for putting a few commodities on the restricted or for- 
bidden list, but that does not justify our past attempts at 
cutting trade with communist countries down to a trickle. 

We ought to be actively promoting trade between Britain and 
the U.S.S.R., between Japan and China. Canada and the United 
States, too, would be beneficiaries of such enlarged trade. 

It is no answer that trade would only strengthen communists. 
Can we seriously believe that the communists are dependent on 
western trade to make themselves strong enough to wage war? 
If they want to make war they will do so, trade or no trade. 
If anything is likely to make the Soviet Union less belligerent 
internationally it is the raising of the standard of living towards 
which freer trade policies would contribute. Fortunately on 
this matter of trade policy there has already been a shift in 
official thinking; and the piling up of a few more western sur- 
pluses may well push us into action. 
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Thirdly, we ought to encourage by every means in our power 
the exchange of persons by travel. Tourist traffic between west 
and east, the exchange of ballet and opera companies, of Uni- 
versity students and school children, and other cultural ac- 
tivities: all ought to be promoted. (Perhaps, however, we ought 
to stop short of international sports competitions, whether 
hockey, football or chess. These contests easily become matters 
of national prestige and honour and so often do more harm than 
good. I have serious doubts whether it helps international peace 
for our sports commentators to suggest that the defeated Rus- 
sian hockey players were sent to the salt mines. And when 
the Russians cheer a sport victory as if it were conclusive proof 
of the decadence of capitalism, I doubt whether it promotes 
Russian understanding of the west. On the whole, however, if 
sports are the alternative to war, then sports we must choose.) 

We need to remind ourselves now and then—for it is fatally 
easy to forget our own shortcomings—that the west is not en- 
tirely guiltless in erecting barriers to travel and other exchange. 
Our red tape curtain—especially that erected around the U.S. 
—is a good deal more porous than iron; but it is a barrier 
between the free movement of tourists and travellers. A few 
years ago when an exchange of Canadian and Russian university 
students was proposed, the Canadian students turned the pro- 
posal down. Recently we have seen the United States take up 
the petty game of retaliation by restricting the travel of Soviet 
officials. Righteous wrath may give us great satisfaction, but 
it is a primitive emotion, and too dangerous to be indulged when 
what is wanted are cool heads and sober judgment. 

Fourth, we need a substantial revision in our attitudes to- 
wards the neutral and uncommitted parts of the world. Broadly 
speaking, our policy has been based on strategic considerations. 
But military policy ought to be confined to the key areas, and 
should not govern our relations with all countries. If economic 
aid and technical assistance are extended to the poor and less 
industrialized countries they must be based on principles of 
humanitarianism and need, not subject to tests of political con- 
formity, and not designed merely to prop up tottering regimes 
which almost certainly must be overthrown before many poor 
countries can make any real progress towards democracy and 
economic prosperity. Economic and technical aid are also less 
likely to be suspected if they come through international organ- 
izations, than if they are dispensed by one country. 
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We have on the whole, thought of the world on an either-or 
basis: either the country must be communist or it must be on 
the western side. We tend to forget that there may be much 
to be said in favour of neutrals in the great east-west conflict, 
neutrals who will blur the sharp divisions, and who may be of 
use as mediators. Nowhere has the western policy been more 
at fault than in dealing with India, the one country in the far 
east which can rival the leadership of China, which has friendly 
feelings towards the west, and a government that is recog- 
nizably democratic. But Mr. Nehru is given a bad press; one 
suspects because he is committed to democracy of the socialist, 
not of the capitalist, variety. 

Fifth, the murky atmosphere of propaganda in which the 
world now lives must be cleared somewhat. Soviet name-calling 
is always with us, and it is probably useless to expect them to 
purvey more truth to their people. Any relief in the propaganda 
can only come first from the west. We ought to retire from the 
mudslinging contest which does us little good and international 
relations a lot of harm. The problem here is that whereas the 
Soviet government has a controlled press which will pipe to any 
tune ordered by the authorities, the western democracies can- 
not tell its free press what to say. The most our governments 
can do is to make appeals, which may or may not be heeded. 
It is impossible, for instance, to imagine appeals from Washing- 
ton making any impression on the Chicago Tribune. We can, 
however, expect our leaders in Church and State to set us an 
example. To eschew communism for ourselves is one thing, 
to abuse other countries and governments is another. Nor 
should we elevate every piece of international friction into a 
clash of sacred principles and ideology. 

Sixth, we must maintain freedom and democracy at home. 
Whether freedom can endure indefinitely in the atmosphere of 
a long, cold war we do not know. But it is no gain, if in the 
process of rejecting communism, we convert the western 
countries into garrison states not far short of military tyrannies. 
The danger is not yet close, but there has certainly been a drift 
in that direction in the last few years. The maintenance of 
democracy is not of course enough, prosperity must also be 
preserved or we shall merely be confirming every communist 
prediction that the west is unable to prevent growth of unem- 
ployment and the collapse of capitalism. It is at this point too, 
that our relations with non-communist countries need overhaul- 
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ing, so that we may prove to them that our concern with them 
is not merely dictated by their potential military usefulness, or 
by our interest in selling them goods. 

Finally, we must learn the hard lesson that some problems 
are never solved in politics. Living with evil and frustration 
has always been the lot of man. There is not the slightest hope 
in any near future that we shall settle whose absolutes are 
right, or that all countries will embrace western parliamentary 
democracy. The choices in foreign policy are seldom those be- 
tween good and evil—if they were it would be easy to make 
them—but as in all politics the choice is to take the least evil 
of the courses before us. 

My argument is essentially a simple one. In the shadow of a 
world conflagration, it is the western countries who must take 
the initiative in trying to reduce the danger of war. With our 
military strength now at formidable proportions the time has 
come when the west can afford many new overtures. To pro- 
claim a bold new policy of membership in the U.N., of promoting 
trade, personal and cultural contacts with the iron-curtain 
countries, of a more generous and less military approach to the 
neutrals, of less name-calling and propaganda in foreign affairs. 
I have not mentioned high level negotiations between the heads 
of state, not because I am against them, but because others have 
fully publicized that particular method. But if such negoti- 
ations are carried on we can be sure that if they are conducted 
by headlines instead of in private, they are not likely to do much 
good. The hope behind the new policy initiative which I have 
advocated is that it would in time lower tension, convince the 
communist countries that our intentions are peaceful, and that 
they in due course ,would reciprocate in the interests of a com- 
mon survival. 

Is such a policy realistic and has it any chance of success? I 
do not know, nobody knows. But nothing is more certain than 
that the old policies of hostility can only lead us to disaster. 

As Mr. Pearson has pointed out, ‘There is, in fact, simply no 
parallel in history that can be applied to our special and unique 
problem—the Hydrogen Bomb.”* And that is the sole argument 
for breaking new ground, with policies and methods that we have 
not yet tried on any large scale. 





*In a speech March 6, 1955 at the Ontario opening of Canadian Educa- 
tion Week. 








SCIENTISTS AND STATE SECURITY 
W. H. Watson* 


URING the first world war civilian scientists were intro- 
D duced into the field of invention for war in close co- 

operation with the services. The obvious requirements 
of military security were imposed in Britain by the simple appli- 
cation of King’s Regulations, for the scientists were citizens in 
the armed forces. Scientists on the staffs of the peace-time 
military research establishments and in governmental service 
were of course fully cognisant of their duty not to disclose the 
details of their scientific work without proper authorization. 
The secrecy necessary for surprise in military operations and 
for denying comfort to the enemy was generally accepted as 
right and reasonable. Why, then, should security have become 
a phobia for the scientists and the scientists have incurred the 
stigma of disloyalty in the aftermath of the second world war? 


To answer this question one can adduce significant differ- 
ences in the situation of the scientist and point to the inter- 
ference of security with the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake. But, writing from my own experience, I judge that the 
profound emotional currents in the profession of science and in 
the public attitudes to scientists engaged in work under security 
regulations, especially in the United States, are essentially mat- 
ters of human behaviour. To understand them the intellectual 
detachment assumed by the academic man is probably unattain- 
able if there is to be appreciation of any of the facts. These 
are primarily social problems and the causes that produced 
them are complex. The situation has grown out of years of 
varied human experience. The attitudes of scientists to security 
are not uniform. The attitudes of the press and public to the 
scientists are at the same time common sense and unreasonable. 


Essentially, while the scientists are regarded as miracle 
workers, they are not trusted as men. This is particularly so 
for the physicists. The growth of physics in the past half 
century has resulted in a torrent of invention that has deeply 





*The author, a graduate of Edinburgh and Cambridge, came to Canada 
in 1931. He has held university posts at McGill, Saskatchewan and is 
at present Head of the Physics Department, Toronto. He served as a 
physicist in the Research Division at Chalk River 1946-50. 
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affected the life of everyone in the Western World. Incapable, 
without a teacher, of undertanding the ideas on which this great 
development rests, the ordinary man was at the mercy of 
journalistic exaggeration. Einstein’s theory, for example, was 
at one time stated to be comprehensible only by three individuals 
in the world! Thus by social forces of great power the sepa- 
ration of physical scientists from society was accelerated. In 
the universities, where, alone, with few exceptions up to twenty 
years ago, fundamental physical research was carried on, the 
seclusion and concentration required for investigation of the 
structure of matter at the atomic level, appeared to make the 
scientists “odd” fellows — clever, no doubt, but, of course, hope- 
less in an engineering problem involving men. How right and 
how wrong this estimate of the physicists can be has been well 
explained by Tizard and by Vannevar Bush. 


The novelists have contributed their measure of confusion. 
The scientist is introduced as a man whose most important in- 
tellectual processes can not be exposed. They are merely alluded 
to, in such a way that, from the oddity of the scientist’s emotional 
behaviour, the reader is fairly certain to grasp the connexion be- 
tween science and oddity. The paradox is that there is a con- 
nexion between science and oddity but it is not that established 
in works of fiction. 

Less obvious in their action have been the social forces 
aligned in the opposition of science to religion. Their effect has 
doubtless been greater on the non-scientific majority of the com- 
munity. For whatever their other failings, scientists can gener- 
ally be counted on to do some thinking for themselves. Never- 
theless, we should not exclude the possibility that a few in- 
dividual scientists whose loyalty is in doubt may be essentially 
deeply religious men, who may with mistaken zeal see their duty 
differently from other men. This is no new phenomenon in 
human history. It may be recalled, however, that the voices 
that Hitler and Mussolini silenced were not those of scientists. 
The latter simply faded away to other lands where their knowl- 
edge and ability were welcomed. 

In the hands of a social historian the suggestions I have 
made could no doubt be supplemented in many ways. Enough 
has been said to indicate how scientists, especially the physicists, 
have found society only too ready to regard them as a dissident 
minority. Quite apart from the special facts of the Oppenheimer 
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case, one may without stretching the imagination see something 
of the effect of deep-lying social forces in the acceptance by the 
American public of the decision to do without the services of a 
very able physicist. Public confidence was shaken and the pub- 
lic did what it judged right to protect itself. But the decision 
was irrational, based on fear. With a subtlety scarcely ever 
excelled in the official statements of the Russian Government, 
Oppenheimer was branded a security risk but called not dis- 
loyal. That is, his judges admitted that they could conceive of 
Oppenheimer as at least the unwitting cause of leakage of mili- 
tary secrets. The logic of this preventive action is the same 
as that in restraining a maniac by confining him. But this 
occurs only after proper medical testimony. 

From the scientist’s point of view security is an unreason- 
able interference with his freedom to know what has been dis- 
covered of fundamental importance for his better understanding 
of nature. Some scientists have taken the attitude that they 
will refuse any contact even though it offer opportunities for 
research that would otherwise be denied to them, if in accept- 
ing the opportunity, they will incur surveillance for security 
reasons. Some carry this attitude too far. They fail to ap- 
preciate that the regulations requiring that publication of work 
must be subject to “screening” have the form they do have, be- 
cause the rules must apply to a wide variety of circumstances. 
The irritation occasioned by submitting to regulation is over- 
done. One might legitimately point to the restraints on in- 
dividual freedom due to the finite speed of light or the operation 
of gravity. The scientist accepts these but objects to the ritual 
of security. In wartime it is much easier to achieve the accept- 
ance of this restraint than in peacetime. But even during the 
war there were incidents enough to make some scientists who 
saw them wonder if the red tape wasn’t overdone. 

The basic difficulty in security is that once a rule has been 
laid down by the proper authority no exception can be allowed. 
Even if one were disposed to allow intelligent bypassing of the 
regulations in obvious cases, it is of the essence of adminis- 
trative doctrine on security that the principles of security policy 
which an intelligent subordinate could apply are not to be dis- 
closed to him. 

The public and the press by their willingness to believe the 
worst of public servants have made the system of security un- 
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duly costly. Unnecessary security procedures involve man- 
power, take up the time of highly skilled individuals and when 
the hue and cry is on, can paralyse a whole scientific establish- 
ment. Senior officers responsible for research teams have a 
very great responsibility because the work that should be done 
may be interrupted by political scare-mongering. 

In technical matters it should be dinned into the public ear 
that all security can do is to protect a lead, giving the advantage 
of priority which can be maintained only by fresh effort, new 
discoveries, fresh inventions and effective application, develop- 
ment, production and training for effective use. At any stage 
the advantage gained by scientific ingenuity can be dissipated 
by political inertia, and by the incompetence or disaffection of 
the men whose labours should bring the work to fruition. 

Security is not a state of safety: it must be a continuing 
activity of intelligent vigilance which, when it overreaches 
itself, can defeat the purposes it is intended to serve. 

Most scientists regard the keeping of fundamental scientific 
information secret in time of peace as unreasonable and in the 
long run inimical to the spirit of free scientific inquiry every- 
where. It impedes the cross-fertilization of ideas in different 
parts of science. It prevents the proper scientific exploitation 
of discoveries by removing the stimulus of critical examination 
that follows the publication of accounts of work in the journals 
of scientific societies. On occasion, it may even protect from 
proper criticism work of indifferent quality done under the sys- 
tem of official classification. 

Science advances on broad fronts through the conscientious 
efforts of individual scientists working in different parts of the 
world. The work of one group yields generally only one facet 
or at best a few facets of the truth. The work of others is 
necessary to supplement and confirm and even modify the in- 
sight of the individual and local groups. How important com- 
munity of effort may become was evident during the war in 
some of the fruitful effects of international collaboration under 
security. The interaction of different points of view is valued 
in the university tradition: it is essential to the healthy intel- 
lectual evolution of science. Bureaucratic interference in this 
process is deeply resented by the scientists who know from ex- 
perience how the free interchange of scientific ideas across na- 
tional boundaries has made science grow and has contributed in 
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no small measure to the enrichment of the intellectual life of 
individual scientists. 

In the first world war, we have already mentioned, civilian 
scientists accepted the restraints of security. They were confi- 
dent that after the war scientific work would be freed from 
these restraints because, being fundamental, it would be far re- 
moved from the scientific trivialities of military applications. In 
the second world war, however, the great research effort in at- 
omic energy embraced much fundamentally new physics and 
chemistry. A large number of scientists worked in projects iso- 
lated from the rest of the community. The social effects of secret 
work were not insignificant in the life of the scientists and their 
families. Because of the need for scientific knowledge in guid- 
ing security in atomic energy, some scientists became involved 
in the heady experience of bureaucratic power. It is not ap- 
propriate here to probe into the political effects produced by the 
doctrines under which these men operated. But it does seem 
right to say that some scientists have themselves contributed 
to the harmful effects of security. Political sagacity is gener- 
ally rare. It is not noticeably less so among the bright young 
men from the laboratories, and there is little evidence on which 
to base confidence that their deficiencies have always been made 
good at a higher administrative level. 

In the atomic energy programme in the United States a much 
larger sum of money has been spent on fundamental scientific 
research than ever before. Magnificent facilities for research 
were created with almost incredible speed on a scale never be- 
fore attempted. The resulting advances of knowledge not only 
of nuclear physics but also of other sciences involved in the 
technology of atomic energy is truly impressive. Without the 
large war time investment many years would have had to pass 
to achieve it. Most of the fundamental work done during the 
war has been published. Since the war much fundamental work 
in nuclear physics has been supported by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the United States and many scientific results 
have been published in the journals. A modus vivendi has been 
established but many scientists are unhappy about the controls 
with which they are surrounded. The most serious complaint 
concerns the restrictions on foreign travel by some American 
scientists and those against the entry into the United States of 
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distinguished scientists (including winners of the Nobel Prize) 
whose company has been invited in scientific conferences. 

It seems hard to resist the conclusion that security policy in 
the United States is dictated more by the political sensitivity of 
administrators than by objective evaluations of the economic 
and military advantage of some of its effects. It is very hard, 
indeed, to judge these matters without access to all the facts, 
and it must be confessed that the American public was badly 
shaken by the series of instances in which Western scientists 
were convicted of revealing secrets to Russian agents. 


Perhaps too much emphasis has been laid on atomic energy 
in these reflections. At the present time, quite substantial 
scientific effort is directed under security into other fundamental 
fields. Scientists outside governmental service may in ignorance 
waste their time investigating matters that are already well 
understood in classified literature. Under defence regulations 
the disclosure of the findings of such free research would be con- 
trary to law. To help scientists to avoid this catastrophe, guid- 
ance has been given in Canada. So long as funds for research 
are mainly derived from sources in the government, however, 
the chance of engaging in research ending in the frustration of 
unpublishable work is small. Hence in practice the argument 
against security on this ground is weak. 


By some men of truly liberal spirit the most serious tendency 
discerned is the possibility of dictation and compulsion in the 
creative work of scientists. There is much confused thinking 
on this matter among non-scientists and also in the minds of 
theorists. It is derived from the conception of the mature 
scientist as an independent scholar. Just as soon as the co- 
operative effort of a number of capable scientists is required to 
carry through a large scale research, the individual must be 
ready to give up personal predilections in the interest of the 
work of the group. To secure the proper government of the 
joint effort there must be some measure of direction. It should 
be evident that this kind of limitation of the scientist’s freedom 
is not only reasonable in order to achieve the objects of the re- 
search, it is also necessary because of the financial responsibility 
assumed by those charged with the management of the work. 
When Rutherford carried out his fundamental investigations of 
radioactivity early this century his needs were simple and not 
costly. Research today in nuclear physics (and in many other 
branches of physics) requires substantial sums of money to buy 
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or construct the machines by means of which the phenomena to 
be studied are produced. 

In another respect and in his own interest the liberty of the 
individual scientist may have to be limited, especially in the 
handling of radioactive materials. Besides, sources of power in 
general laboratory use have, for many fields of physical research, 
much greater potential strength than was the case twenty-five 
years ago. Toxic chemicals are more likely to be required to- 
day than at the beginning of the century. Discipline to insure 
the safety of the scientist and his assistants is quite appropriate. 

Wherever security regulations have obvious justifications 
like the instances of regulation just cited, they are generally ac- 
cepted by the scientist — but not always. On occasion one meets 
instances of irresponsibility in which the lives of others have 
been endangered, just as happens in other walks of life. 

The foregoing observations have been offered in order to 
indicate that the government of scientists for scientific ends is 
not always aided by the scientists. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that their reaction to the rigour of the routine of security 
regulations may be obstreperous, and may lead to absurdities 
when authority is placed in the hands of a man without a sense 
of humour. The scientist who has no patience with business 
affairs sees human arrangements for administration and govern- 
ment with a quite different eye from the lawyer. This is an 
imnortant psychological factor in the administration of security. 
Since the orders in council are not drafted by psychologists, the 
manager of a team of scientists on a secret project may have a 
difficult job. 


In sum, the main objections to security regulations affecting 
scientists are really political. They express concern about re- 
stricting the freedom of citizens. Unfortunately for the liberal 
argument there are individuals who, even if they were not 
scientists, might very well experience difficulties with official- 
dom in respect to foreign travel. However, the denial of visas 
to distinguished foreign scientists invited to conferences in the 
United States (for neither Britain nor Canada has taken this 
extreme step) is a real interference with the international 
fraternity of science. Some denials may be due to the cumber- 
some administrative procedure required under the law of the 
United States and insufficient time to carry the procedure out. 
That no way has been found to cut red tape is evidence of the 
extreme reluctance of officials to exercise judgment and take 
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responsibility for intervening intelligently to accelerate official 
business for a good cause. On the other hand, the very fact 
of the international association of scientists renders them open 
to suspicion in matters of security. He would be a bold man 
who would claim that there is no danger whatever of secret in- 
formation leaking in the course of scientific discussion. But 
this same remark also applies to the discussions in which officials 
and engineers and industrialists and even politicians may engage 
under auspices intended merely to promote conviviality. Some 
scientists are ready to claim that their own observance of 
security regulations has a higher batting average than that by 
any other class of persons, professional or otherwise. The main 
difference is the greater likelihood of international connections 
among scientists. 

Security in respect to science is a practical matter. If politi- 
cal leaders and administrators do not know their scientists as 
men well enough to establish a sensible human basis for confi- 
dence, all the regulations they can impose will in the long run 
merely impede the work of loyal men without preventing the 
serious breaches of security. This is the same human problem 
which is met by the manager of co-operative effort in society 
for whatever purpose. Broadly speaking, scientists are moti- 
vated like other men and the sooner ordinary decent folk give up 
wanting to make them the scape-goats for the insanity of using 
hydrogen bombs the better. It is significant, perhaps, that the 
title “The Engineer and Security” does not suggest a field of 
conflict in which the special interests of the professional are op- 
posed to those of the state in the way that the internationalism 
of science runs counter to national preoccupation with military 
security. The work of the engineer is understood, at least in 
general terms, by the public. 

It may well be that the real problem of the scientist in rela- 
tion to security lies in the opposition of academic attitudes to 
the practical common sense required in affairs. There is nothing 
new in that. The solution of the problem can be approximated 
more closely the greater the restraint and temperance of public 
utterance on both sides. Is this too much to ask? 

Finally I suggest that in fairness to the scientist the same 
fierce light that has shone on the relatively small group of men 
engaged in fundamental science should be directed on the way 
in which security works in relation to industry and politics and, 
not least, the press. 








CANADA, THE COMMONWEALTH, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 
H. W. McCready* 


Institute of International Affairs was held at the University 

of Toronto on June 4 and 5. A common agenda under the 
general theme “Canada, the Commonwealth and the United 
States” was discussed by three round tables. The main divisions 
in the agenda were (1) the Commonwealth—Canada’s relations 
with the United Kingdom, with the Dominions; (2) the United 
States—economic relations, political relations; (3) the mutual 
interests—security, stability. 

Discussion in general was dominated by the conviction that 
the distribution of weight and power in the North Atlantic 
triangle has shifted radically in the past fifteen years and that 
a situation of serious imbalance has resulted, posing serious if 
not entirely novel problems for Canadian policy. The relative 
importance of Britain in the pattern has diminished with the 
loss of her position of world leadership, the decline of her market 
as a factor in Canada’s export trade and the weakening of the 
old imperial ties of sentiment and tradition. On the other hand 
the United States has gained steadily in stature in all respects. 
Canada’s perennial problem of trying to maintain a balance be- 
tween her historic partners has, therefore, taken on a new 
urgency and there was a general feeling in the conference that 
the preponderant weight of the United States in Canadian af- 
fairs might be offset by Canadian efforts to make more of the 
connection with her transatlantic partner. This utilitarian ap- 
proach to the Commonwealth connection from the point of view 
of Canadian national interests turned up more difficulties than 
constructive proposals. Much attention was given to develop- 
ing the role of the Crown and extending its Commonwealth 
functions in order to make it more positive rather than purely 
symbolic and sentimental; consideration was given to develop- 
ing Canada’s economic relationships with the United Kingdom 


*Associate Professor of History, McMaster University. 

1The author is grateful to A. A. Dorland of the Montreal branch and 
J. W. Gilbert of the Toronto branch for reports of discussions in their 
respective round tables. 
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both as to markets, investment capital and ‘know-how’ thus pro- 
viding an alternative to the United States or at least improving 
Canada’s bargaining position with her over-mighty neighbour. 
None of these suggestions stirred either confidence or enthusiasm 
in the conference for the obstacles in the way of Canada’s re- 
dressing the North Atlantic balance in this fashion were also 
canvassed. They appeared more substantial than the construc- 
tive proposals. The weakening of the traditional ties with 
the United Kingdom, the latter’s increasing involvement in the 
affairs of Europe together with Canada’s entry into extra- 
Commonwealth groupings, dependence on the United States 
economically and strategically and the the strong American 
cultural influence at home all seemed to militate against success 
in the generally desirable policy of strengthening Canadian ties 
with the United Kingdom. The uncomfortable imbalance ap- 
peared beyond solution, at least in this direction. 

Canada’s relationships with the other Dominions were viewed 
in much the same light as was her connection with the United 
Kingdom. Commonwealth membership provides, it was recog- 
nized, a valuable counterweight to the United States and in- 
creases Canada’s influence in world affairs; its dissolution could 
only be followed by a weakening of our position. Other positive 
values were also found in the Commonwealth—it affords a point 
of initiative and action free of both the super-powers, it is a 
bridge joining the West to Asia—and the conference, therefore, 
gave much attention to devising means by which it might be 
strengthened. The Colombo Plan was applauded and its ex- 
pansion was generally urged; the doctrine of non-intervention 
in such local problems as Kashmir and apartheid was upheld; 
the rapid increase in the contacts among Commonwealth mem- 
bers since the end of the war was welcomed and suggestions for 
widening their range and for reaching below the official level 
were put forward. The regionalism and isolationism which had 
so largely characterized Dominions’ opinion in the inter-war years 
when they had felt comparatively secure in their fire-proof 
houses had become, it was noted, a thing of the past and the 
growth of closer partnership found almost unanimous approval 
in the round tables. 

Turning to Canadian relations with the American colossus 
itself, the three round tables agreed in viewing recent trends 
and the present situation with some alarm. American economic 
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influence is dominant in Canada and is likely to remain so. The 
importation of American capital in recent years, for example, 
has been ten times that of British capital and if it has not been 
of major proportions in the net total of capital investment in 
Canada’s post-war economic expansion it has been alarmingly 
concentrated in certain key fields—raw materials’ production 
and manufacturing industry—and it was felt that this situation 
might well give rise to some difficulty in the future while, in ad- 
dition, the general dependence of Canada on the United States 
as a market and supplier makes the country vulnerable to Ameri- 
can economic changes. Some fears were expressed as to the 
political pressures which might arise as the result of American 
economic penetration and the extent to which Canada is permit- 
ting the removal of her raw materials rather than processing 
them on this side of the border. On the other hand there were 
those present who minimized the American economic danger, who 
pointed out that only the invasion of American capital enabled 
Canada to enjoy the rate of economic growth she has experienced 
in the past ten years and that Canadian taxes take the bulk of 
corporation profits whatever the ownership. It was also pointed 
out that future development will probably reduce Canada’s de- 
pendence on American capital and also improve her bargaining 
position. Canadian raw materials, so essential to the United 
States if the projections of the Paley Report are sound, the 
Canadian market for American exports and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway all should provide leverage. 

Throughout the discussion of the political aspect of Canadian- 
American relations concern was expressed regarding the degree 
to which Canada’s diplomatic freedom has become compromised 
by the necessity of keeping on good terms with the United 
States, regarding the danger of our losing control of the Cana- 
dian Northland with the extension of American defense respon- 
sibilities in that area and the serious possibility of our being 
committed to war by American policy and decision largely be- 
yond our control. Since the possibility of Canada’s following 
an independent line in foreign policy appeared remote, discus- 
sion centred on devising means of influence in Washington com- 
parable to those enjoyed in London. It was recognized, how- 
ever, that though Canada probably had unique advantages in 
Washington she is, nonetheless, a small power no more import- 
ant than California at best and with no special endowment of 
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wisdom in international affairs. However warm her welcome in 
the governmental departments in Washington, Canada is there- 
fore fated to endure impotence and frustration whenever things 
are happening in Formosan waters or elsewhere. It was recog- 
nized that where America’s vital interests are involved Ottawa 
can hope to have only little influence. There was an uncomfort- 
able feeling in the conference that this maxim might apply to 
our own North and its defense as well as to the China Seas. 


On the matter of security, there was agreement on the source 
of the threat that has to be met — Russia, China and the coun- 
tries of the Iron Curtain — but opinion was far from unanimous 
on where it must be met, or, at least, on what must be the focus 
of Canadian effort. Europe was held by some still to be the 
vital strategic area while others argued that new aircraft and 
weapons had brought that distinction to the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories and that these must henceforth occupy 
first place in Canadian defense planning. On the other hand, 
there was a wide but scarcely unanimous aversion to classing the 
Far East and the Middle East among Canada’s zones of vital 
interest. The majority appeared willing to accept Communist 
domination of South East Asia without alarm. This rather 
selective approach to the problem of security resulted in the U.N. 
being almost ignored in the discussions while regional pacts re- 
ceived full attention and were warmly defended. There was no 
desire, however, to see Canada go beyond her present regional 
committments in NATO. ANZUS and SEATO were welcomed 
but it was thought that Canada’s area of vital interest still co- 
incided with that of NATO. 


The members of the conference agreed in looking forward to 
an indefinite continuation of the present general world situation. 
No large-scale war among the great powers involving the use of 
thermo-nuclear weapons was anticipated; rather the general 
opinion was that the Korean and Indo-Chinese pattern of war 
deliberately localized on the fringes of the two worlds was likely 
to obtain for the foreseeable future. The most that optimistic 
members of the conference could hope for was some relaxation 
of current tensions and the continuation of co-existence. Indeed, 
the phrase, “co-existence is inevitable,” sounded like the height 
of cheerfulness. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM, 1955 
Harold I. Nelson* 


HE visitor to the quiet Belgian town of Bruges is quickly 
[struct by the interweaving of medieval and modern strands 

of life. The ties between past and present are everywhere 
—nowhere more clearly perhaps than in the merchants’ fair 
which sprawls over the cobble stones of the market place on a 
Saturday morning. Their stalls may be trailers drawn by in- 
ternal combustion engines, but the fair itself perpetuates a 
characteristic institution in the busy commercial life of the 
medieval Netherlands. In such an atmosphere, in an historic 
town whose placid canals reflected the foliage and flowers of 
spring, representatives from institutes of international affairs 
in Western Europe, Canada and the United States met between 
April 21 and 25 to discuss the German problem, 1955. 

As in the town, the Bruges conference was never free of the 
past as it considered the present and the future of Germany and 
Europe. It was a particularly well-organized and instructive 
conference. In these brief remarks about it, my intention is to 
convey general and personal impressions rather than to attempt 
a comprehensive report on such a lengthy and varied discussion. 
A full report written by M. A. Grosser, the able rapporteur of the 
conference, will be published shortly. 

If the reunification of Western and Eastern Germany is to be 
accomplished by the give-and-take of negotiation, what can be 
the basis of a negotiated settlement? At Bruges, a general 
assumption was that neither the Western Powers nor the Soviet 
Union can accept a basic change in the existing balance of power 
which would threaten their security. For instance, the Western 
Powers can not permit an extension of Soviet power to the 
Rhine and the Soviet Union can not be expected to accept the 
extension of the NATO system to the eastern frontier of an 
enlarged Germany. Another sina qua non from a western point 
of view is a democratic Germany, with sufficient stability to re- 
sist communist subversion. Equally, from a Soviet viewpoint, 
the sovietized Eastern Germany can not readily be peacefully 
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ceded and the communist experiment there given up. But these 
are not the only complex problems to be solved. What is to be 
the eastern boundary of reunited Germany? How are the two 
zones to be economically and politically integrated after they 
have been organized by two such different regimes? How can 
the conflicts of interests inherent in these problems be composed 
by discussion and bargaining around a conference table? 

After quickly rejecting, as unrealistic and anachronistic, the 
re-imposition of some form of four power control over Germany, 
the Bruges conference entertained at length the solution of Ger- 
man neutrality or neutralization. It offers attractive possi- 
bilities. Would not, for instance, the balance of power be rela- 
tively maintained if East and West withdrew from Central 
Europe and were cushioned from one another by a neutral Ger- 
many streching from the Baltic to neutral Austria? The pre- 
cise meaning of the terms “neutrality” and “neutralization” went 
undefined. Different speakers had different arrangements in 
mind. The variant which received most attention was a solution 
involving the military neutralization of a reunited Germany com- 
bined with the extension of the present political and economic 
institutions of Western Germany to Eastern Germany and 
westwards German reorientation in the political and economic 
fields. Obviously, any neutralist solution would involve the 
withdrawal of the forces of the United States and its allies from 
German territory, the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Eastern 
Germany, and the withdrawal of both East and West Germany 
from the security systems in which they are presently members. 

Can this or other neutralist solutions provide a basis for a 
negotiated reunification of Germany? The discussions at Bruges 
led to the conclusion that the reunification of Germany is not an 
immediately practical question. This conclusion, of course, was 
reached along different lines of reasoning. 

It is hard to envisage a posture of German neutrality, based 
upon the unilateral declaration of a German government, which 
would leave an expanded German state in a “free-wheeling” 
position between East and West. Germany’s geographic position 
in Central Europe, and its power, needs, and historic ambitions 
make such a posture of neutrality appear unrealistic, especially 
when considered in the light of the undoubted interest of the 
peripheral powers in that strategic region. For East or West, 
the arrangement would appear to offer little stability and secur- 
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ity. For the West it would be dangerous to turn loose a neutral 
Germany with its own armed forces in the face of Soviet bar- 
gaining power. A disarmed, neutral Germany would appear to 
be the worst of all “unilateral” solutions. 

Why not then establish a regime of German neutrality resting 
upon multilateral treaties and backed by substantial interna- 
tional guarantees? Numerous pitfalls along this path were 
seen at Bruges. Some salient ones can be used as illustrations 
here. 

Military considerations pose a number of problems. If it is 
essential to the security of the Western Powers to have American 
and allied troops and bases on German territory, then obviously 
a solution involving German military neutrality is out of the ques- 
tion. At Bruges, there was a query about the importance to 
western defence of the relatively narrow strip of German terri- 
tory in the light of the development of the hydrogen bomb and 
of faster air-borne carriers of weapons. The emphatic rejoind- 
er, from an American, was that, in allied military opinion, troops 
and bases in Germany are more necessary than before to provide 
adequate advanced warnings of attack and forward interceptor 
bases. The need for German bases and for German contribu- 
tions to western defence, seems to rule out military neutralism. 

Another consideration is the possible political and psychol- 
ogical effect upon public opinion in the United States of any 
scheme of German neutrality. American spokesmen at Bruges 
stressed the current strength of the conviction in the United 
States that Western Germany at least must be integrated with 
the West. To run counter to these currents of American opinion 
might lead to the withdrawal of United States forces farther 
west than the Rhine. No one at Bruges questioned the depend- 
ence of Western Europe for its security upon American aid. Any 
solution which might lead to an American withdrawal seemed, 
therefore, out of the question. 

The German factor cannot be ignored. As a positive element 
in negotiations about the future of Central Europe, German 
attitudes and interests must be considered. At Bruges, the 
German spokesmen, who did not include representatives from 
Social Democratic and neutralist circles in West Germany, took 
German reunification as the basic, long-range aim of German 
foreign policy. They were also concerned with the security of 
West Germany and with the stability and durability of its pol- 
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itical institutions. They opposed schemes for German reuni- 
fication which could endanger their security and political in- 
stitutions. When confronted with the difficulties of reaching an 
east-west agreement on German reunification, the German 
spokesmen recognized along with everyone else that reunification 
was not probably immediately realizable although they stressed 
that the goal should never be abandoned. They feared, too, that 
the Soviet Union might make so attractive an offer to the Ger- 
mans that the present dominant political groups under Adenauer 
would either have to cede ground from their present attitude or 
risk political defeat within Germany. 

From some of the German speakers there came striking 
suggestions for a way out of the apparent impasse. Regional 
control of armaments might provide the key to the security 
problem in Central Europe. The scope of the bargaining might 
have to be widened. If the West cannot offer enough in Europe 
to secure a Russian withdrawal from Eastern Germany on West- 
ern terms, then might not the quid pro quo be found in Asia? 

As to what the Germans would give up to secure reunifica- 
tion, opinion was divided. Would they, for instance, accept a 
diminution of sovereign rights to gain East Germany? One 
spokesman emphatically rejected any unilateral limitations im- 
posed upon Germany while another hedged by leaving open the 
possibility of limitations in return for Eastern Germany and 
guarantees of German security. 

When Soviet responses are considered, the likelihood of 
agreement also seems slim. Various interpretations of Soviet 
policy were, of course, advanced at the conference, but whatever 
the explanation of Soviet foreign policy may be, the Soviet Union 
seems unlikely to accept a negotiated reunification of Germany 
which would involve the retention of Western bases and troops 
in the enlarged state. Does this mean that a militarily neutral 
Germany would satisfy the Soviet Union? To those at Bruges 
who believed that the real fear of Soviet policy in Europe is of 
German plus American military power, then obviously a settle- 
ment involving German military neutrality and the mere with- 
drawal of United States forces to west of the Rhine would not 
afford Russia sufficient security in Europe. Why not then an 
international regime—a new Locarno? At Bruges, the general 
sentiment seemed to be that such a solution offered to Russia 
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no less than to the West paper guarantees only in the present 
atmosphere of firmly rooted suspicion and conflict. 

If, for such reasons, German reunification is unlikely in the 
near future, the major problem is to explore the consequences 
of the continued existence of “two Germanies” and to determine 
the proper policy for the Western Powers in this circumstance. 
At Bruges, some pessimistic spokesmen saw a mounting tension 
culminating in war. Others, probably a majority, maintained 
a carefully qualified optimism. The continued division of Ger- 
many, the rearmament of the two parts, and their increasing in- 
tegration within the respective blocs may produce an inter- 
national situation in which, over the years, tension would rise 
and fall, but the chances of a modus vivendi or even a détente 
will be as likely as the tragedy of general war. 

Assuming the existence of two Germanies, what is Russian 
policy likely to be? The Soviet Union will certainly seek to 
prevent the implementation of the Paris agreements. It will woo 
the government of Western Germany, by seeking to establish 
diplomatic relations between Bonn and Moscow, etc.. Simultan- 
eously, the Communist Party in Western Germany will be en- 
couraged to bore into the Bonn regime from within. In other 
words, the general expectation at Bruges was that the Soviet 
government would fight the German battle with political and 
diplomatic weapons, not with force. 

What course should the Western Powers chart in these cir- 
cumstances? At Bruges strong support was forthcoming for a 
dual policy of maintaining and extending the Western defense 
system while at the same time seeking a détente—a policy of 
taking a calculated risk, which has already paid certain divi- 
dends. 

Of course, such a policy is not without its pitfalls. There is 
the danger in the pursuit by the NATO powers of a policy of 
détente, of their being placed in the position where the Soviet 
Union can call the tune. As an English spokesman at Bruges 
pointed out, the West must always keep open a door to German 
reunification in any structure of European and Atlantic unity 
which it may build. This is necessary to keep West German 
opinion in a stable westwards orientation in a situation where the 
Soviet Union probably holds the trump cards in Central Europe. 
Who can say that in the future, with other statesmen in office 
at Bonn, a Russian offer of reunion in exchange for neutrality 
might not prove attractive to the West Germans? 
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What else needs to be done to induce public opinion in West- 
ern Germany to accept an indefinite maintenance of the status 
quo? At Bruges, a German speaker stressed that German 
attitudes would depend largely upon the attitudes and policies 
of the other Western Powers. If the present members of NATO 
can develop a common, long-range policy on European questions, 
German opinion would be more stable. He underlined the par- 
ticular importance of strengthening the political institutions for 
European co-operation as a means of increasing the attraction 
of a westwards orientation. Other influences would be import- 
ant determinants as well: the sense of security through align- 
ment with the NATO Powers; and the level of economic activity. 

Numerous other problems exist when we contemplate the im- 
plications of maintaining indefinitely the status quo in Central 
Europe. The fate of Berlin, the relations between the western 
states and Eastern Germany, the relations between the Bonn 
regime and members of the Soviet bloc, the political effects of 
rearmament upon Western Germany, and other questions chal- 
lenge us, as they challenged the Bruges conference. They cannot 
be considered here, but it was obvious at Bruges that various 
solutions exist and that the conference as a whole tended to 
burke this complex of problems. 

The Bruges conference at its final sessions debated the 
problems raised by the integration of the economy of Western 
Germany into the economy of the free world. 

In part, this involved an examination of the foreign trade 
policy of the Federal Republic. Criticism of its tariff policy was 
countered by assertions that Bonn’s trade policies and practices 
were no better and no worse than those of some other European 
states.2 Equal disagreement developed over the problem of the 
proper direction of Western Germany’s foreign trade. Some had 
no fears about the ability of western markets to absorb German 
exports, provided that the current expansion in western economic 
life continues. Others saw favourable opportunities for West 
German trade expansion in the under-developed areas. Those 
who had greater fears about dynamic German competition or 
who saw trade facilitating an east-west détente urged the de- 
velopment of German foreign trade outlets in the markets of the 
Soviet bloc. It was generally agreed that Western Germany 
should not be placed in a special position vis-a-vis east-west trade. 


2. See p. 210. 
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There was less agreement as to whether an expanding east-west 
trade in a period of détente would be safe as long as the Western 
states carefully co-ordinated their trade policy. Warnings were 
issued about the dangers involved, especially of encouraging 
Western German dependence upon the markets of the Soviet 
bloc. Two of these dangers seem vital: unduly high hopes can 
be placed upon the possibilities of the Soviet-controlled market 
absorbing Western exports; and serious political hazards exist 
if Western Germany is encouraged to become dependent upon 
markets in planned economies whose foreign trade can be quickly 
controlled for political reasons. 

The trade question is closely linked to the problem of the 
economic effects within Western Germany of rearmament. From 
Bruges, it appears that the West German economy can sustain 
the rearmament programme if markets are found for additional 
German exports. The West German national income should rise 
sufficiently to take care of the costs of rearmament. Industrial 
capacity is good enough to meet all needs except for the pro- 
duction of heavy armaments, the facilities for which were des- 
troyed or dismantled. New investment will be required to supply 
these facilities, which will take several years. Otherwise there 
is no problem of capacity for arms production. The main do- 
mestic problem is to find the manpower necessary for the armed 
forces and for industry. Here, the reserve of unemployed man- 
power is low. The employment of female labour is hindered by 
psychological barriers, but the possibility of expansion exists 
in certain areas. Foreign labour may be imported to help make 
up the deficit. Meanwhile, efforts to lower working hours in 
industry will obviously be resisted. It is clear that the two 
latter factors could be a political “achilles heel’ of the pro- 
gramme. 

Not everyone agreed with this optimistic analysis. It may 
not be politically easy to divert sufficient domestic capital into 
rearmament if this would mean taking the politically unpopular 
step of reducing the housing programme. Another danger is 
that of inflation: rearmament will mean an increased flow of 
money within West Germany which could lead to inflationary 
trends. And the whole programme depends in no small measure 
upon the level of economic activity among the allies of the Fed- 
eral Republic; a recession in the West could cause difficulties. 
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This consideration brings us back again to the question of 
German economic integration with the West, particularly with 
Western Europe. At Bruges, everyone believed in integration, 
just as everyone believes in morality—but of what kind and for 
what purpose? 

Several English and French speakers, among them represent- 
atives of their respective iron and steel industries—heavy guns 
indeed !—vigorously, though courteously, debated the issues in- 
volved. A French spokesman advocated European economic 
integration along lines of extending the practices and principles 
of the Steel and Coal Community. He called for co-ordination 
between the Federal Republic and the other West European 
states in the fields of investment, purchase of raw materials (why 
should West Germany buy minerals in Venezuela rather than 
from North Africa?), and the manufacture of synthetics. He 
urged measures to harmonize fiscal and social charges, interest 
rates, transport rates, etc.. Against these proposals an English 
spokesman declared for a “go slow” and laissez-faire policy. 
Judging by his experience in OEEC, he believed that efforts to 
secure co-ordination in the investment field cannot be success- 
ful; no more than the exchange of information among companies 
was feasible. He could not see the standardization of fiscal and 
social charges, etc., as advocated by the French speaker. He 
hoped that the Steel and Coal Authority would move in the 
liberal direction of fewer controls. Between these spokesmen a 
sharp divergence of views occurred about the future lines of 
European economic co-operation. The one attitude seemed to 
favour integration through international institutional co-ordin- 
ation on the lines of ESCC: the other conceived integration along 
more traditional, liberal lines. In general, the possibility was 
envisaged of extending the ESCC experiment to other fields such 
as the other sources of energy and transportation; but in the 
light of these discussions, no extensive development of supra- 
national European economic institutions seems likely under cur- 
rent conditions. 

The Bruges conference served the most useful purpose of 
surveying the political and economic ground occupied by the 
Western Powers on the eve of the implementation of the London 
and Paris accords and of the apparent developing détente between 
East and West. Its course was amicable, being marked particu- 
larly by the “integration” of the German representatives into 
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the circle of their new West European and North American allies. 
If this report seems negative, it reflects the conference which was 
bullish in raising difficulties and bearish in providing solutions. 
Its debates revealed on an unofficial level some of the complexities 
of coalition diplomacy which face the NATO Powers in their 
relations with one another and with the Soviet bloc. Its members 
generally re-affirmed the necessity of the West’s holding to its 
present policy of peace through strength — and through negoti- 
ation from strength. Any change for the better from the present 
status quo can only come slowly, through the give-and-take of 
arduous negotiations. We are entitled to be more optimistic 
than a year ago, but the fundamental difficulties of maintaining 
the Western alliance and of negotiating a more durable settle- 
ment between its members and the Soviet bloc remain to restrain 
our optimism. The heads of government in Olympian conference 
at Geneva will not change these realities, although they may help 
to create a better atmosphere for the peaceful solution of the 
German and other problems. 











GATT REVISED 
Michael Barkway* 


some kind of a primitive taboo. They veil the imposing 

substance of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
before which any uninitiated proletarian may well quail. The 
priesthood of the GATT cult is to be found practising its mys- 
terious rites in the tranquil offices of civil servants in most of 
the capitals of the world. From time to time they assemble at 
Geneva or Annecy or Torquay to review their ritual under the 
guidance of the great high priest, who is Canada’s L. Dana Wil- 
gress. Such reviews involve a devoted retreat which is rarely 
less than six months in duration. Only after this long initiation 
and constant daily study is it possible to juggle lightly with the 
mysteries of Article 12, the new Article 28, or the “Declaration 
on the Continued Application of Schedules.” 


If much of the detailed discussion of almost unintelligible 
articles in the Agreement appears as pure mumbo jumbo, that 
may be neither undesirable nor unintended. Through it all the 
priesthood of GATT maintains the taboo, and keeps the awful 
letters as a bogy with which to scare away the protectionists. 
“You can’t raise the tariff because of GATT” sometimes seems 
equivalent to “you can’t do that or the bogyman will get you.” 

The object of the GATT priesthood, one must surmise, must 
be to make this taboo operate with equal force on all the trading 
countries which accept the rule of GATT. The thing they most 
have to fear is that some of the adherents should start to com- 
plain that other adherents are not observing the taboos, and 
should therefore start asking why they should remain loyal 
while others do not. For nearly all of them, and certainly for 
Canada, it is well worth while to observe the rules in order to 
have them generally observed. To observe them alone, while 
others flout them, is an unrewarding path. 

By this standard, the questions to ask about the recent and 
lengthy review of the GATT are these: How effectively has the 
taboo been maintained? Is it stronger or weaker than it was? 
Has its scope been widened or narrowed? 


B tom as a sound and a symbol the letters GATT suggest 
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GATT REVISED 





The extent to which the GATT signatories still accept its 
rules and principles will only really be seen when the revised 
agreement comes up for ratification in the legislative bodies of 
the countries concerned. At Geneva the executive authorities 
of the signatories accepted draft revisions of GATT and were 


a ready even to give the cult more permanent form by embodying 
ade it in an Organization for Trade Co-operation. This, if accepted, 
The would give GATT, with all its rules and taboos, a formal status 
LyS- instead of the provisional status which it has had so far. 

: of In particular, it would change its standing in the United 
» at States where GATT has been accepted so far as a working agree- 
the ment by the Administration, but has never been approved by 
Vil- the Congress. It is the intention of the United States Adminis- 
ely tration now to submit to the Congress an agreement for estab- 
ion lishing the Organization for Trade Co-operation with the func- 


the tion of administering GATT. The detailed GATT rules them- 
selves are still not to be formally submitted to the Congress, 


7s though it is fairly obvious that no intelligent representative can 
ble vote for the establishment of an organization to administer an 
~ agreement without looking to see what are the terms of the 
o agreement which it is to administer. 
el The answer to the first question must therefore be condi- 
™ tional. If the Organization for Trade Co-operation gets the 
ee approval of the U.S. Congress and other legislative bodies, and 
” if the revised draft of the General Agreement itself is ratified 
by the participating governments, then it seems clear that there 
st will be a considerable strengthening of the GATT cult; and it 
1g will be reasonable to assume that the GATT taboos will apply 
st with more rather than less force. 
" But besides the strength of the GATT rules, it is necessary 
aI to consider their scope. While the general idea of having a set 
io of trade rules and principles to be observed by all the principal 
“ trading nations may emerge strengthened, the scope and appli- 
“ cation of those rules has at the same time been changed in de- 
tail. The price of a renewed general acceptance could be, and 
7 in some cases has been, a weakening of the rules themselves. 


It is not proposed here to trespass on the mysteries of the 
GATT priesthood by discussing the technical form of the changes. 
But, in general, special provisions have had to be made for three 
separate classes of GATT members, none of which apply to 
Canada. 
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Concessions have been made to the United States. They are 
the price of the Administration’s continued adherence and of its 
promise to try to get the Congress to approve the Organization 
for Trade Co-operation. These concessions to the United States 
apparently bulked very much larger in the mind of the Canadian 
negotiators and government than in that of most other coun- 
tries. In spite of the strongest opposition from Canada the 
necessary two-thirds majority was narrowly obtained for a 
waiver which lets the United States out of its strict obligations 
so far as agricultural products are concerned. 

The most unfortunate thing about it in Canadian eyes was 
that it accepted the bad principle of applying one set of rules 
to primary products and another set to manufaqtured products. 
It also permitted the United States to get special privileges for 
itself at the same time as it was trying to insist on a stricter 
application of the rules by others. But the political realities in 
the United States being what they are, it was inevitable. 

The waiver takes the form of a declaration by the contract- 
ing parties that the United States may continue to impose 
quotas or other import restrictions on agricultural products 
which are being price-supported in ‘the United States, as required 
by Section 22 of the U.S. Agricultural Adjustment Act. The con- 
tracting parties do, however, express their regret at the United 
States action, and they have assurances that the United States 
will consult with countries affected and give consideration to 
their representations before fixing any quotas under Section 22. 


Unfortunately this same distinction between primary pro- 
ducts and others has been allowed to creep over into the pro- 
vision dealing with export subsidies. The GATT countries have 
undertaken that by the beginning of 1958 “or the earliest 
practicable date thereafter” they will grant no export subsidies 
either directly or indirectly on any product other than a primary 
product. No such declaration against subsidies for primary 
products has been made. The relevant clause dealing with them 
says: 


“Contracting parties should seek to avoid use of subsidies on 
the export of primary products. If however a contracting party 
grants directly or indirectly any form of subsidy which operates to 
increase the export of any primary product from its territory, such 
subsidies shall not be applied in a manner which results in that 
contracting party having more than an equitable share of world 
export trade in that product.” 
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GATT REVISED 


This is perhaps a little better than the provision in the 
unrevised GATT, but it is a long way short of the ban on export 
subsidies which would certainly be in Canada’s interest. 

The second set of special provisions in the revised GATT are 
in aid of under-developed countries, and it is very difficult to 
object to them. The general idea of a lengthy new article 
(Article 18) is to give undeveloped countries the chance to give 
protection to new industries and ‘to impose restrictions to pre- 
vent the flood of imports which might normally result from a 
vigorous programme of economic development, thus endanger- 
ing the balance of payments. 

The concessions apply to “a contracting party the economy 
of which can only support low standards of living and is in the 
early stages of development.” They allow widespread deviation 
from the regular trade rules of GATT, but on fairly strict condi- 
tions and under the supervision and examination of the proposed 
Organization for Trade Co-operation. None of the concessions 
go so far as to allow the under-developed countries to discrimi- 
nate in the application of their restrictions. The rule of no dis- 
crimination, it is expressly stated, shall apply. 

The 'third set of special provisions is the most encouraging 
of the three. It applies to the European countries, including the 
United Kingdom, and others which have until recently been able 
to avoid many of their GATT obligations on the justification of 
balance of payments’ difficulties. The encouraging thing is that 
most of the countries are now looking forward to a fairly early 
day when their balance of payments will no longer provide a pre- 
text for extraordinary measures to control imports. It is of the 
very nature of the kind of import restrictions that these coun- 
tries have been imposing that they give powerful protection to 
domestic industries; and when the dollar-short countries start 
to contemplate dismantling their import restrictions they are 
alarmed at the violent effect that a sudden removal of controls 
might have on certain domestic industries. 

All the GATT countries at the recent session recognized that 
this was a real problem, and that some means had to be found 
to enable these countries tc cushion the shock to their own 
domestic industries of a sudden removal of restrictions. The 
result has been the working out of a waiver which gives them 
a limited amount of time in which some un-GATT restrictions 
may be maintained after the balance of payments situation no 
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longer justifies them. The Canadian representatives at Geneva 
took a particular interest in the phrasing of this waiver and it 
is limited in a way that is very satisfactory to Canada. To make 
use of this concession the countries concerned must apply to the 
contracting parties before the end of 1957 for permission to 
maintain restrictions which had been previously imposed for 
balance of payment reasons. With the concurrence of the other 
parties at the GATT they may be allowed to maintain particular 
restrictions for not more than five years and in no case may 
these restrictions be discriminatory. They must report each 
year on the progress they have made towards relaxing the re- 
strictions and they must show that they are on the road to get- 
ting rid of them altogether. 


As a return for this concession these countries have accepted 
a rather stricter set of rules (Article 12) governing the circum- 
stances in which import controls may be used. 


In the new agreements, both in the general articles and in 
these special concessions, a stronger and a more formal role is 
envisaged for the operation of the collective judgment of the 
countries adhering to the GATT. This should result from the 
establishment of the Organization for Trade Co-operation, which 
will have an assembly consisting of all the members and an 
executive committee consisting of seventeen members of which 
Canada will be one. The permanent secretariat will also be 
strengthened at its Geneva headquarters. The new role of the 
OTC provides both greater flexibility and greater control. In 
virtually every case of difficulty, where a country finds itself in 
urgent need of relief from one or other of the rules, it will have 
a chance to take its case before the Organization. With the 
consent of the other parties, it may have a chance to free itself 
from any burden which has become insupportable. At the same 
time it will be more difficult for a country to violate the GATT 
rules without trying to justify itself to its fellow signatories. 

There was much discussion before and during the winter’s 
GATT session as to whether the tariff schedules already agreed 
would be “re-bound” after June 30 of this year. The answer is 
both yes and no. The agreed tariff schedules are re-bound until 
January 1, 1958, and thereafter they are re-bound for succes- 
sive three-year periods. Ordinarily it is laid down that a coun- 
try which wishes to change any of its tariff concessions shall 
give notice within three to six months before the end of one of 
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these periods of binding. It will then have a chance to try to 
re-negotiate the difficult item before the new period of binding 
starts. But the new authority proposed for the OTC also allows 
for modification of tariff concessions at any time “in special cir- 
cumstances.” The procedure will always be that the country 
wishing to withdraw a concession shall notify the other coun- 
tries particularly concerned. The OTC may then authorize 
negotiations between these countries for changes, it being al- 
ways understood that any country from which a concession is 
withdrawn may redress the balance by withdrawing an equiva- 
lent concession on its part. 

Here is a change which, in cold legal form, might open the 
door to what Mr. Howe has called “an unravelling” of the whole 
network of tariff concessions which has been worked out over 
the years. In practise it looks as if it will not have this effect, 
and it may have the opposite one. An analogy which may not 
be too far fetched is the difference between a written constitu- 
tion and a traditional one. Too tightly-binding written commit- 
ments could break down altogether if there were no adequate 
chance of changing them. An opportunity of change, under 
proper safeguards, may provide greater strength through 
flexibility. 

Whether this is so or not depends largely on the loyalty of 
the contracting parties to the spirit of the GATT. In other 
words, it demands the maintenance of a strong taboo against 
un-GATT behaviour. It is to be hoped that the legislative 
bodies which will have their say about this during the coming 
year will accept the taboo. 








MORE AID TO UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS? 
Clarence L. Barber* 


HE meeting of the Colombo plan prime ministers in Ottawa 
[ax the recent conference on aid to under-developed 
countries organized by the United Nations Association in 
Canada have focussed attention on the problems of under- 
developed areas. The Canadian government announced after 
the Colombo plan meeting that it was increasing its con- 


tribution to the Colombo plan by another one million dol- 
lars. Many Canadians believe that our present contribution 


is pitifully inadequate; others may feel that it is already too 
large. Which of these two views is correct? The answer to 
this question can only be reached in the light of a careful 
analysis of the problems faced by these areas and the issues 
that are at stake. It was with this in mind that a study group 
of the Winnipeg Men’s Branch of the C.I.I.A. recently gave 
their attention to this problem. This paper sums up the group’s 
views on this important issue.1 

An under-developed country may be defined as one where 
the present income level is low by western standards, but where 
the rise in income that could be brought about by applying bet- 
ter techniques and by increasing the supply of capital is com- 
paratively large. Thus, by these standards, India or Peru 
would be considered under-developed countries for there is 
general agreement that the natural advantages of these countries 
are such that large gains in output are possible. But areas like 
the Sahara or Greenland, though their income level may be low, 
can scarcely be considered under-developed in the same sense 
since even with the application of the best known techniques no 
important gains in income could be achieved. Or again Canada 
might be considered undeveloped because there are still large 
potentialities for development here but she would not qualify 
under the above definition as an under-developed country be- 
cause her income level is already very high. 





*Associate Professor of Economics, University of Manitoba. 

1Members of the group were as follows: S. Anderson, D. G. Anglin, 
C. L. Barber, D. Queen, W. Queen-Hughes, S. Sinclair, and B. G. 
Whitmore. Mr. Barber was the leader of the group and prepared this 
written report, which was approved by the group as a whole. 
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Why should Canadians want to help the under-developed 
countries? It is true that feelings of humanitarianism lead us 
to help the poor whether they are individuals in our own country 
or the major part of the population of an under-developed area. 
But if we believed that assisting the development of these 
countries was going to lead to the growth of a warlike nation 
like pre-war Japan we would be very reluctant to give any aid. 
Economic development by itself then is not enough; it is im- 
portant that it should be accompanied by the growth of liberal 
institutions which will help ensure the development of friendly 
nations that share our own outlook. There is a dilemma here. 
For if our doubts about the possible outcome lead us to withhold 
our aid these countries may turn to Moscow for help and guid- 
ance. We should not under-estimate this possibility for while 
Russian income levels may look low to us, they often seem very 
adequate to under-developed countries. Further, to these areas, 
Russia stands as an example of a country that successfully made 
the transition from a poor under-developed peasant economy to 
a large scale industrial nation in a comparatively short period of 
time. When the communists say that the methods which work- 
ed for us will work for you too, it will often be a convincing 
argument to a poor country unable to appreciate the disad- 
vantages of the Soviet’s totalitarian methods. 


Thus Western aid to under-developed countries is essential 
both to stem the spread of communism and to promote the 
growth of friendly nations with liberal institutions like our 
own. 

Then too we have an important economic interest in these 
areas. It has been estimated that some three-fourths of the 
West’s supply of strategic and critical materials, such products 
as natural rubber, tin, manganese and bauxite, come from under- 
developed areas. In addition, a substantial share of the West’s 
total trade is with under-developed areas. If any or all of these 
regions should fall under communist control the loss that would 
result from the reduction in trade and access to materials would 
be a severe one. 

Finally, there is a good chance that many of these regions 
may succeed in raising their income level whether we aid them 
or not. If they do succeed and yet remain outside of communist 
control they may well change substantially the balance of world 
power. Arab and Asian nations in particular are likely to have 
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more influence in world affairs in the future than they have had 
in the past. As citizens of a country that has been fortunate 
in securing for herself a rather generous share of the world’s 
supply of resources, Canadians may find it important to be on 
friendly terms with these countries as they become stronger. 

The present economic situation in many under-developed 
areas is not unlike that of Western Europe in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. In most of these areas some two-thirds 
or more of the population is engaged in agriculture and the in- 
come level is very low. According to a United Nations estimate in 
1949, more than half of the world’s population lived in countries 
where the average income level was less than $100 per person 
per year. In concrete terms this poverty usually means chronic 
malnutrition, a heavy incidence of debilitating diseases such 
as malaria, sleeping sickness and yellow fever and little access 
to education. 

For Western Europe rapid economic progress was made easier 
because they started out with a low ratio of population to land 
area. In addition, as their populations grew they were able to 
send part of them to settle new areas beyond the seas. This 
not only relieved the danger of over-population in the old lands 
but the cheap food supply from the new area helped to raise 
income levels in Europe. In contrast in many of the under- 
developed areas today the ratio of population to land supply is 
already excessive. This is especially true throughout much of 
the middle east and south and southeast Asia. Only in Africa 
and Latin America are there still ample supplies of land. Nor 
can the over-populated countries find an outlet through emigra- 
tion for barriers to the movement of people are now extremely 
restrictive. There is but one respect in which the under- 
developed areas have an advantage over the pre-industrial re- 
volution Europe. They have available to them the scientific 
developments and techniques of the West and they have a pros- 
pect, at least, of substantial economic aid from the advanced 
countries. 

The problem of raising income levels in under-developed 
countries is basically one of providing more and better capital 
equipment, introducing new more productive techniques, raising 
the productivity of the people through better education and 
introducing institutional reforms which will make their economy 
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as a whole function more effectively. Let us consider each of 
these in turn. 

In countries like Canada and the United States in- 
creasing the supply of capital equipment creates no difficulty 
for our high per capita income level makes it easy for us to 
save a substantial share of our income and devote the resources 
thus saved to building up our stock of capital. But in countries 
like Indonesia or Greece where income levels are extremely low 
the people can save very little of their income. This makes the 
problem of increasing the supply of capital exceedingly difficult. 
During recent years it is estimated that India, for example, has 
been able to save and invest only about 2.5 per cent. of her 
income whereas Canada has been investing 10 per cent. or more 
of a much higher income level. At its current level, investment 
in India is barely enough to provide a growing population with 
the minimum amount of shelter and equipment it needs. It 
makes little or no provision for the investment needed to raise 
the level of per capita income. 

How can these countries obtain the additional capital they 
need to raise their income levels? There are a number of possi- 
bilities and the needs of the under-developed countries are so 
desperate they shall likely have to take advantage of them all. 
The governments in these countries can attempt to increase the 
share of income devoted to capital investment either through 
encouraging more private saving or by raising tax levels and 
using the funds raised in this way for capital development. More 
savings might be encouraged through providing easier access 
to savings banks and by offering convenient savings certificates 
or bonds. However, given the low income level in these areas, 
not too much should be expected from this source. Additional 
savings could also be obtained by introducing a social security 
system. An old age pension scheme run on actuarial principles 
might accumulate substantial reserves for a number of years. 
It is estimated that the increase in social security reserves in 
countries like Brazil and Chile during recent years has been be- 
tween 1 and 2 per cent. of national income. Higher taxes are 
another potential source of funds. One expert estimates that 
most under-developed countries could collect from 3 to 4 per 
cent. more of their national income in taxes. 

A promising source of potential capital in these areas is their 
unemployed or under-employed agricultural labour. In many 
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of these countries 20 to 30 per cent. or more of the labour could 
be taken off the farms without any fall in output. Additional 
labour could be released by the introduction of better farming 
practices. If this surplus labour could be organized and used for 
the construction of capital projects such as roads, irrigation 
schemes or dams an important addition could be made to the 
capital supply of the country. Basically the problem is one of 
organizing and providing for this labour force, a not unimport- 
ant problem where experienced administrative personnel is 
extremely scarce. The workers must be persuaded to leave 
their present agricultural pursuits and accept employment on 
government construction projects. In addition the output which 
these workers formerly shared as a member of a family farm 
unit must somehow be captured and made available to the 
workers in their new employment if the scheme is to be entirely 
self-supporting. Japan in effect attained the latter result 
through the use of a stiff land tax; Russia has used the collective 
farm for the same purpose. 

Over a longer period of time increases in per capita output 
in these countries could provide an important source of increased 
capital supply. The problem here is one of trying to channel 
into investment a substantial share of any increase in product- 
ivity that may occur. Thus if important initial gains in pro- 
ductivity could be achieved and if a large share of the increased 
product could be devoted to economic development the further 
gains that would accrue might soon allow these countries to 
finance all or most of their own capital development just as 
England did in the nineteenth century. Unfortunately the 
under-developed countries are likely to find this goal particularly 
difficult to achieve. The contact of these people with the west 
has made them keenly aware of how low their standards of 
living are and has given them an intense desire for higher 
consumption levels. For this reason there will be strong pres- 
sure to use the gains in productivity to provide more food, 
clothing and other consumer goods rather than the additional 
capital goods so important for rapid progress. The Communist 
countries have an advantage here for by erecting an iron curtain 
they have been able to cut their peoples off from all contact with 
the west, thus preventing them from comparing their own 
position with the West’s higher standard of living. 
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Though there is much these countries can do for themselves 
to increase their capital supply their needs are so great that aid 
from the more advanced countries is essential too if they are to 
break out of the present vicious circle of inadequate capital 
supplies leading to low income which in turn makes it difficult 
to increase the supply of capital. Western aid is particulariy 
important in helping these countries secure the initial gains in 
output which if devoted largely to increasing their capital supply 
could start a cumulative process of growth which might soon 
make these countries independent of such aid. In extending aid 
particular care should be taken to ensure that the aid results in 
a net increase in their stock of capital. For this purpose it is not 
enough to simply insist that we shall only help in the construc- 
tion of large capital projects which will serve as enduring monu- 
ments to Canada’s contribution. For aside from the fact that 
numerous small investment projects may often be more pro- 
ductive than large dramatic schemes, the capital project will not 
provide a net addition to the under-developed country’s supply 
of capital if this aid simply allows the country in question to re- 
duce correspondingly its own expenditures for capital purposes. 

Equally as important as more capital in promoting economic 
development are improved technical methods and better educa- 
tion. Perhaps the most important single cause of the industrial 
revolution that lies at the basis of our own rapid progress was 
the development and acceptance of the scientific and experi- 
mental method. For when people began to see that events had 
a rational and logical explanation they abandoned their super- 
stition and began to question accepted practices and look for 
ways of improving their present circumstances. The lack of a 
similar spread and acceptance of a scientific and experimental 
outlook in the under-developed areas is perhaps the major 
cause of their present state. Thus, in improving the pro- 
duction techniques of these areas, one of the most basic changes 
needed is the introduction of the scientific and experimental 
attitude which combined with adequate technical and scientific 
education might allow these countries to solve many of their 
own technical problems. They will, of course, be aided tremen- 
dously by adapting to their own use techniques that have already 
been developed. One difficulty here is that western techniques 
have been designed for an economy in which labour is scarce 
and capital is plentiful. The reverse is true of these areas. They 
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need techniques that economize on capital and allow effective 
use of their ample supply of labour. Frequently these areas 
want to be up to date for reasons of prestige and so may adopt 
some of the latest labour saving but capital using techniques 
of the West. They may be tempted to spend on tractors and 
bulldozers the funds that could more economically be used for 
the purchase of steel hoes and scythes. 


The potential gains that might be achieved in these countries 
through more and better education must be extremely large. 
If, as biologists assure us is true, newborn babies of different 
races have equal potentialities, then the difference between the 
skilled factory worker in Detroit and the native of the wilds 
of New Guinea is mainly due to the educational effects of his 
environment and his formal school and factory training from 
the date of birth. Moreover, education is an area where there 
may be scope for effective use of modern mass communication 
techniques. The process of education in these areas might be 
greatly speeded up by the development of films and recordings. 
The task is so vast that perhaps one of the most effective ways 
in which the west can help is by training teachers from these 
countries. 


These countries will often have to make important institu- 
tional changes if they are to achieve rapid economic progress. 
A system of law which allows business firms to enter into con- 
tracts that they can enforce is an important though often un- 
recognized essential to an effectively functioning economic 
society. In some of these areas, land tenure systems operate 
to discourage progress because they offer the tenant little in- 
centive to adopt improved practices or to maintain the fertility 
of his soil. Then too, in some countries the extended family 
system tends to discourage individual initiative for any gains 
one person obtains by extra effort are customarily shared by 
the family as a whole. Almost all areas undergoing develop- 
ment have found that it is only with difficulty that workers can 
be persuaded to give up the relative freedom of an agricultural 
tribal life for the steady disciplined work of the factory. Where 
custom clashes with progress the gains of higher productivity 
may often require the sacrifice of cherished traditions. In situ- 
ations of this kind it is not for us to say what these people should 
do. They must decide for themselves what sacrifices they are 
willing to make for economic ends. 
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In any discussion of the problems of under-developed areas 
someone invariably raises the population problem. Of what 
value is aid to under-developed countries they ask, if this aid 
simply allows a further increase in population and does little 
to raise income levels? There is little doubt that the continued 
high rate of population growth in these areas poses a per- 
plexing problem. In a country like India, for example, even 
though its percentage rate of population growth is less than 
our own, the absolute additions to their population are extreme- 
ly large, 109 million additional mouths to feed in the last thirty 
years. In India, as in the country of the Red Queen, “it takes 
all the running you can do to keep in the same place, if you 
want to get somewhere else you must run at least twice as fast 
as that.” Simply to provide the additional food, clothing 
shelter and capital equipment required by their rapidly growing 
populations requires a major productive effort from these areas. 
If they are also to achieve rapid gains in per capita output a still 
greater effort is required. 


Having spread this much gloom I should like to argue that 
the population picture is not as black as it is usually painted. 
It should be recognized that until recently a high birth rate was 
needed in these countries to compensate for a high death rate 
and thus ensure the survival of the people. For this reason, 
social, religious and economic practices and attitudes developed 
that tended to promote a high birth rate. Though the birth 
rate is no longer needed to perpetuate the race, these attitudes 
and practices change only slowly and the high birth rate con- 
tinues. If the factors that encourage this high birth rate are 
recognized and understood, deliberate steps can be taken to en- 
courage changes that will favour lower birth rates. It is a 
mistake to think that all that is necessary to achieve a decline 
in the birth rate in these areas is to provide adequate inform- 
ation on and facilities for birth control. Every country has 
some methods of contraception and even in Western countries 
the early fall in the birth rate was accomplished for the most 
part with such methods. 


Anything that can be done to encourage the education and 
improve the status of women will make them more reluctant to 
undergo the continuous round of child-bearing. Families should 
be encouraged to place emphasis on healthy and well educated 
children rather than on mere numbers. Since it is in urban 
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industrial society that the factors favouring a lower birthrate 
are present in the greatest force a major stress on industrial- 
ization is indicated In contrast, the cottage industries which 
are fully compatible with high reproductive rates should be dis- 
couraged. 


If we look at England’s experience we find that the birth 
rate which had remained at the high level of about 36 per 1000 
throughout the first one hundred years of the industrial revolu- 
tion began to decline about 1870 and within seventy years had 
fallen to less than one-half of its former level. What are the 
opportunities for achieving a similar rapid decline in the birth- 
rate of countries like India or Egypt? In England, the decline 
in the birth rate came only after a substantial portion of the 
population had moved into urban industrial areas. During the 
early stages of the industrial revolution the birth rate continued 
at a high level. Since it may take a long time before a similar 
proportion of the population of these countries will become 
members of urban industrial communities the prospects for 
lower birth rates are not very good on this score. On the other 
hand it should be remembered that there was no deliberate at- 
tempt to encourage a decline in the birth rate in England. India 
is probably one of the first governments to deliberately sponsor 
a programme of lower birth rates. If such a programme is 
broadly conceived to include attempts to foster changes in at- 
titudes, customs and practices, which encourage the persistence 
of a high birth rate, it is quite possible that dramatic results 
may be achieved. There is already some evidence that birth 
rates are declining in India. United Nations statistics show the 
birth rate per 1,000 population has fallen from 33.3 in 1938 to 
26.7 in 1953. The 1953 figure is slightly below the Canadian 
birth rate. 


Here a further difficulty arises. Declining birth rates will 
not slow up the rate of population growth if there is an equiva- 
lent decline in the death rate. This is what has happened to 
India during the past decade. Despite the marked decline in 
the birth rate an equal decline in the death rate has prevented 
any reduction in the rate of population growth. In some coun- 
tries like Ceylon where there has, as yet, been little decline in 
birth rates rapidly falling death rates as a result of better 
medical techniques and the use of D.D.T. to eliminate mosquitos 
carrying malaria have greatly increased the rate of population 
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growth. And unlike attitudes to birth control there is little 
opposition to the introduction of techniques that lower the death 
rate. 


However well they succeed in bringing their populations 
under control many of these countries are likely to face a diffi- 
cult food supply problem over the next few decades. In India 
and Pakistan every year brings four million new mouths to feed. 
Thus the maintenance of even the present inadequate per capita 
food supply calls for considerable improvement in agriculture. 
Fortunately, large gains in agricultural output are possible in 
many of these areas. One United Nations report has estimated 
that the yields of many crops could be increased by 50 per cent. 
within two decades by the use of fertilizers, insecticides, better 
seeds and better crop rotation. Further important gains would 
come from irrigation, better roads and transport facilities and 
improved storage and marketing facilities. To realize these 
gains it will be necessary to induce peasant farmers to improve 
their farming practices. Agricultural extension services at a 
fairly elementary level will need to be organized. In addition 
there is need for agricultural experimentation and research to 
develop varieties of grain, farming practices and methods of 
weed and insect control appropriate to the local conditions of 
the area. Because of the scarcity of land and capital and the 
plentiful supply of labour in under-developed countries emphasis 
will need to be placed on farming methods that economize on 
land and capital and make intensive use of labour. Japan’s ex- 
perience in agricultural improvement may be of considerable 
value for this reason. 


Throughout this discussion a good deal of emphasis has 
been placed on the role of the government in promoting eco- 
nomic progress. And certainly the government has an import- 
ant part to play. Many of the investments needed to provide 
a basis for further progress in these countries are of a type 
which only a government could profitably make. The benefits 
to the country as a whole that arise from investment in edu- 
cation, in transport and communication facilities, in irrigation 
and power projects and in ports and harbours may be so wide- 
spread that it would not be profitable to construct and pay for 
them on private enterprise principles. Yet it would be a mis- 
take to over-emphasize the role of the government. Much of 
the efficiency of our economic system depends on the decentral- 
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ization of power and initiative that goes with production by in- 
dividual entrepreneurs guided by a price system. The govern- 
ments in these areas would be well advised to enlist the aid of 
private enterprise in the performance of any task they can 
profitably undertake. Not only will this help to induce wide- 
spread participation in the developmental process but it will 
leave overworked government administrators free to look after 
more essential tasks. 


This brings us to the intractable problem of how much aid 
the developed countries should give to their less fortunate 
neighbours. A committee of experts appointed by the United 
Nations suggested that the minimum amount of outside assist- 
ance needed to raise per capita income levels in the under- 
developed countries was ten billion dollars annually. This would 
be a programme about twice the size of the Marshall plan at its 
peak. Such an amount is well within the power of the more ad- 
vanced countries to finance, for it is less than one-fifth the 
amount they are currently spending for defence. Moreover 
such an expenditure might make a greater contribution to our 
long run defense than much of the money we are currently pour- 
ing into soon-to-be-technically-outmoded-equipment. If the ten 
billion contribution were shared among the twelve countries with 
the highest per capita income Canada’s contribution to such a 
plan would be about four hundred million dollars. 


Even if such a plan is not carried out, should Canada in- 
crease her present contribution to under-developed countries? 
Canada’s present programme of aid consists of the twenty six 
and a half million she gives under the Colombo plan plus about 
one million dollars to the United Nations technical assistance 
programme. On a comparative basis Canada’s contribution is 
of about the same size as Australia but much smaller than that 
of the United Kingdom. If Canada were to contribute to the 
Colombo plan the same percentage of her national product as 
the British she would have to increase her contribution to about 
ninety million. It is true that Britain’s contribution consists of 
the release of sterling balances, a debt accumulated during the 
war. But this requires just as great a sacrifice of current in- 
come and it is by no means clear that Britain should have had 
to carry such a heavy share of the costs of fighting the war. 
In addition, Britain is making further extensive grants to under- 
developed countries in her colonial development programme. 
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If the Commonwealth Dominions are concerned to give the com- 
monwealth some real meaning there seems to be little reason 
why they should not share part of the cost of colonial develop- 
ment. There is no valid reason for imposing the entire burden 
on Great Britain. Thus from whatever point you view the ques- 
tion it seems clear that Canada’s aid to under-developed coun- 
tries should be increased substantially. In our view she should 
increase her contribution to the Colombo plan to one hundred 
million dollars and offer to share with Great Britain part of the 
cost of colonia) development. The problem is urgent and the 
need is great. The time for action is now. 








GERMAN PROTECTIONISM AND WESTERN 
EUROPE 
Erling Olsen* 


HE vigorous growth of Western Germany’s foreign trade 
Tin recent years must be regarded as part of the great 

expansion in the German economy since the monetary re- 
form of mid-1948. The explanation of that expansion lies in 
the inflow of manpower from Eastern Germany, the moderate 
expenditure on defence, and the Federal Republic’s fiscal policy. 
By means of extensive application of indirect taxation, gradual 
reduction of direct taxes, generous allowances for depreciation 
and tax exemptions for those parts of income that are ploughed 
back into business, as well as by special low rates for income 
from overtime and exports, the government has stimulated the 
will of the people to earn money, save, invest and export. 

What is more, the German export industries have been 
favoured by a particular increase in the demand for the tradi- 
tional German export commodities which accompanied the in- 
ternational augmentation of armaments. Since 1950, Western 
Germany’s exports have increased from about 8.4 to about 22 
milliard D.M., or about 164 per cent., although owing to higher 
prices volume rose only by 123 per cent.. Taken by itself, an 
increase of this magnitude would seem to be of serious conse- 
quence to Germany‘s competitors. 

In relation to world trade, however, the exports of the 
Federal Republic in 1954 amounted merely to 7 per cent. or only 
two-thirds of the Western German share of world exports in 
1938. For the United Kingdom the figures for 1938 and 1954 
were 13 and 11 per cent. respectively, and for France 4 and 6 
per cent.. From this angle the German export increase in itself 
is no international problem. 

Nevertheless, Germany’s trade balance has repeatedly given 
occasion for tension between Western Germany and her trade 
partners, especially the countries associated with the Organ- 
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ization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC), whose 
mutual payments are settled through the European Payments 
Union (EPU). This happened first in 1950 when the Korean 
War involved Germany in balance of payment difficulties, where- 
by the whole existence of EPU was threatened. When conditions 
returned to normal and Germany’s terms of trade improved, 
the character of the problem changed. The increase in German 
imports did not keep pace with the increase in German exports. 
From 1951 there was a considerable and rapidly rising surplus 
in the balance of trade with the EPU countries, and from 1952 
in the balance with all countries as a whole. Some of this 
increase is due to the structure of the economy, as expansion 
in Western Germany does not require the same increase in im- 
ports as economic expansion does in other countries. In tech- 
nical terms, the German marginal import coefficient is lower 
than that of many other countries. But in the main the de- 
velopment was due to the trade policy pursued by Germany. 
It will be shown below that in recent years Germany has not 
given foreign goods the same facilities of access to the Ger- 
man market as other states have given German goods to their 
markets. 


The Federal Republic did not accede to the GATT until the 
Torquay Conference in 1951. Germany conducted her negotia- 
tions there on the basis of a highly protective tariff which had 
not yet come into force. Italy did the same. Thus, after ob- 
taining a number of tariff reductions from other states by re- 
ducing tariff rates which had never been put into practice, the 
two countries were able to enact new tariffs which increased 
the German and Italian protective duties. 


Not least because of the German and Italian attitude GATT 
did not succeed in reducing the differences between the tariff 
levels of the participating states. Other European States, how- 
ever, also maintained very high tariff rates. In France, Italy 
and Western Germany the duties are particularly high on agri- 
cultural produce, whereas the U.K. has the highest rates for 
industrial products. Of course, this does not mean that the 
U.K. does not protect her farmers; British farmers receive their 
protection in other ways, chiefly in the form of government 
subsidies. 
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In the original GATT agreement, which was meant to be 
of a temporary character to be succeeded in due course by the 
Charter for the International Trade Organisation, a major part 
of the provisions were binding on the contracting parties only 
in so far as they did not run counter to existing national legis- 
lation. After the failure of the ratification of the ITO charter 
it was felt desirable to revise the GATT agreement and to make 
all its provisions binding. 

With this in view the representatives of the contracting 
parties met in the winter of 1954-55 at Geneva to negotiate an 
effective GATT agreement that would be acceptable to the par- 
liaments of all the participating states. In the course of these 
discussions the German delegates made German adherence to 
the new agreement conditional upon Germany’s being conceded 
a “waiver” from the general prohibition against quantative re- 
strictions so that German farmers might continue to receive 
protection against foreign competition. In the compromise re- 
sulting from the discussions the German demand was met by 
the introduction of the so-called “hard-core waiver” in the 
agreement, which empowers GATT to permit certain countries 
in certain circumstances to retain the quantitative restrictions 
until the end of 1962 if their liquidation would cause serious 
economic and social difficulties. By this means Germany has 
succeeded in weakening the new General Agreement very con- 
siderably. 


* * a 


The efforts of OEEC to break down the barriers to intra- 
European trade and to produce a natural division of labour 
between the Western European countries has produced three 
significant results: EPU, liberalisation, and the removal of 
artificial aid to exporters. 

EPU is a multilateral Western European system of payments 
with a certain element of credit. The purpose of attaching a 
special credit-arrangement to the Union’s clearing mechanism 
was to grant the debtor countries a period in which to adjust 
their balance of payment position and also to give the creditor 
states an incentive either to pursue a more expansive economic 
policy, and thereby increase their imports, or to adopt a more 
liberal import policy. Thus the payment surpluses and deficits 
were to be evened out by “compensation through time.” 
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be However, the considerable Western German export surplus 4 

the vis-a-vis the EPU countries since 1951 and the consequent ex- 
art tension of credit by Western Germany to the Union has not 
nly led to any perceptible change in either the general economic 
yis- policy or the import policy of the Federal Republic. On the 
ter other hand, the large credits given to EPU provided occasion for 
ike Germany, at the revision conferences in 1952, 1954, and 1955, 
to demand a tightening up of the Union’s rules, whereby a 
ing greater part of the balances would be settled by gold payments 
an and a smaller part by automatic credit. By this means Germany 
ar- would have large parts of her surplus vis-a-vis EPU converted 
se into dollars while the European debtor nations would see their 
to gold and dollar reserves being reduced. The German demands 
led have therefore increased the tension between Germany and the 
re- Western European debtor nations, who argue that a better 
ive German creditor policy is an essential precondition for a satis- 
re- factory functioning EPU. In the opinion of the debtor states, 
by an increase of gold payments to the creditor nations would 
he merely intensify the interest of the latter in maintaining sur- 
ies pluses in relation to the Union and thus counteract the “compen- 
ns sation through time” that is the fundamental idea of the Union. 
us What actually happened was that the gold-payment rules in 
as 1952 and 1954 were tightened to the disadvantage of the debtor 
n- States, though neither Germany nor other extreme creditors 
obtained more gold cover for their additional surpluses vis-d-vis 

the Union. 
By liberalisation is understood removal by the OEEC States 
‘a- of the quantitative restrictions on imports on private account 
ur from member States. The degree of liberalisation is expressed 
ee by the percentage of 1948 imports (for Germany, 1949) that is 
of no longer subject to quantitative regulation. Since February, 
1951, the OEEC states have been under an obligation to liberalise 
ts 75 per cent. in all and at least 60 per cent. for each of the three 
a categories: food and foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufactured 
m goods. In January, 1955, it was decided to raise the obligatory 
st liberalisation percentages still higher from the middle of 1955. 
or States having difficulty with their balance of payments are ex- 
ic empt from these liberalisation obligations. Since 1952 Ger- 
re many has liberalised more than she was obliged to do according 
ts to the OEEC rules, though for agricultural produce her liberalisa- 


tion has not been as comprehensive as for other commodities. 
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From the liberalisation percentages it would seem as if Ger- 
many has accompanied her growing EPU surplus by a liberal 
import policy. Nevertheless, Germany must be called a pro- 
tectionist country, since other hindrances to international trade 
exist: customs duties and restrictive state trading. As men- 
tioned earlier German tariff rates are very high, especially for 
agricultural produce. It will also be recalled that since the Tor- 
quay Conference in 1951 the German tariff rates have been 
further increased. This obviously made it easier for Germany 
to liberalise her imports. Moreover, for certain farm produce 
Germany has recently introduced a system of tariffs on a slid- 
ing scale varying inversely with the import price. This system 
provides a very effective protection to home producers; for it 
levels out the difference between the cost of production in the 
importing country and the various import prices. The normal 
value is fixed at a level equal to the cost of production in Ger- 
many. In practice, this seems to be the high cost of production 
in the less efficient marginal production units. Also, the system 
seems to involve discrimination between supplying countries to 
the detriment of the most efficient suppliers. 

It should be added, however, that high liberalisation per- 
centages having no actual significance because of tariff protec- 
tion are also to be found in other Western European countries. 
For example, it is not accidental that Italy has both the highest 
liberalisation percentage and the highest tariff protection in 
Western Europe. The connection between tariff and liberalisa- 
tion is particularly apparent in cases like the British since 1953, 
when liberalisation of horticultural products was accompanied 
by increases in the customs’ tariff on certain of these products, 
or the French case of mid-1954, where most of the relaxations 
of quantitative restrictions have been accompanied by compen- 
satory import taxes fixed at 15 and 10 per cent.. 

State trading may in many cases play a similar role as 
quantitative restrictions. This may be illustrated by an example 
from the Western German grain trade. Anyone wishing to import 
grain must offer the grain to JHinfuhr-und Vorratsstelle. 
It can only be imported if this agency takes it over. The original 
importer then buys the grain back at a much higher price 
adapted to conditions on the Western German grain market. 
By varying the quantity of grain it takes over and the prices 
at which the importers can repurchase it, the Hinfuhr- und Vor- 
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ratsstelle can regulate the volume of grain imports. It also can 
discriminate between the supplying countries. In 1954, German 
State trading comprised 10.3 per cent. of imports from the 
OEEC states, chiefly agricultural produce. 

Here again it must be admitted that state trading is not an 
isolated German phenomenon. According to OEEC’s 6th Re- 
port, by the end of 1954 the proportions of total intra-European 
imports (on the basis of 1952 figures) still subject to state trad- 
ing were as follows: 


ION: cticceninctsictaiias 34.4% a 3.6% 
GOEYTMADY  reeseesessseeeeee 10.3% Switzerland ............ 3.5% 
United Kingdom 6.4% SWC ceccccsssvcseessseeeeee 2.0% 
og | 5.4% BTID ciinnitieenins 1.4% 


For Italy, Ireland and Denmark the proportions were less 
than 1 per cent. In France, three quarters of the products im- 
ported under state trading were raw materials. In the other 
countries they were chiefly agricultural produce. 

On the basis of British-German negotiations, the OEKEC 
countries in January, 1955, resolved to abolish certain forms of 
artificial aid to exporters. The types to be removed are, inter 
alia, currency retention schemes, direct subsidies to exporters 
and remission of taxes or social welfare charges. This resolu- 
tion, however, is silent as to long term export credits at low 
rates of interest and as to sales at dual prices. The latter item 
is particularly important, because the steel export cartel within 
the European Coal and Steel Community, when selling certain 
qualities of steel to buyers outside the common market is at 
present charging prices about 15 per cent. higher than the com- 
mon market price. Thus the steel manufacturing industries 
outside the community are weakened in competition with the 
steel manufacturing industries of the ECSC countries. 


* * * 


From the foregoing it will appear that German protectionism 
is particularly pronounced for agricultural produce. For social 
reasons, the Federal Government wishes to maintain income and 
employment within German agriculture, which in many respects 
is quite old fashioned and unable to compete with that abroad. 
At the moment seven million hectares, or half of the total agri- 
cultural area, is ripe for reorganization, being so split up that 
a farm of moderate size may have about two hundred plots of 
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land. Considerable structural rationalization is needed and in 
the opinion of the West German government this will be done 
only if the farmers are ensured the necessary income. It is to 
be doubted, however, whether constant and high incomes will 
provide the stimulus to induce German farmers to depart from 
ingrown habits of production, whereas a gradual intensification 
of foreign competition would undoubtedly have a favourable in- 
fluence upon productivity in German agriculture. 

The principal cause of German agricultural protection, how- 
ever, is the fact that Deutscher Bauernverband is the country’s 
most influential “pressure group.” In relation to the present 
government the Bauernverband acts as a firmly welded group 
representing the interests of six million electors who, unless the 
CDU is prepared to pay due regard to certain desires on the 
part of agriculture, will form a separate Farmers’ Party. Should 
this happen, Dr. Adenauer will no longer be the leader of West- 
ern Germany’s largest political party. Agricultural protection- 
ism is also supported by home market industries which are in- 
terested in maintaining the highest possible purchasing power 
among the farmers. Its opponents are to be found in the ex- 
porting industries, which are in favour of low food prices to keep 
wages down, and among the poorly organized consumers. 


* * * 


Although German protectionism has important features in 
common with the trade policy of other states, it is a much 
greater problem for international co-operation, because the Ger- 
man trade policy is due to other reasons than balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. This makes it less likely to be of a tempo- 
rary character. On the other hand, it has been sufficiently 
extensive to create serious balance of payments difficulties in 
other countries which are thereby prevented from pursuing a 
liberal trade policy. It would therefore seem important that 
the international organizations should concentrate on a reduc- 
tion of German trade barriers in all their forms. This was done 
only very moderately at the revision of GATT in March, 1955. 
Of somewhat greater importance, but still modest, were the 
resolutions agreed upon in OEEC in connection with the January, 
1955, decision to raise the minimum overall level of liberalisation. 

As regards the quantitative restrictions, OEEC stressed the 
special significance of further progress within the agricultural 
sector. Likewise it was suggested to the OEEC countries who 
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are also associated with GATT to take measures to reduce those 
customs duties which are the most serious obstacle to trade. 
It was decided that OEEC’s Steering Board should investigate 
the question of the disparity in the tariff levels of the member 
states. Moreover, it was made possible for the member states 
to report to the organization any cases of state trading that 
may be considered to be restrictive as well as cases where the 
liberalisation is markedly weakened by high tariff rates; the 
organization could then decide that the commodities in question 
should not be included in the statement of the liberalisation per- 
centage. 

In the new GATT agreement it was decided that state trading 
should be notified to the organization and in certain — but not 
all — cases subjected to the same rules as to consultation etc. 
as are quantitative restrictions. 


However, the vague formulation of all these provisions and 
the difficult negotiations preceding their adoption do not contain 
much hope that the international organizations will be able to 
exert an external pressure on the German government strong 
enough to outweigh the internal political plea for protection. 
What is more, an attack upon agricultural protectionism cannot 
count upon support from the United States, because the United 
States also protects its farmers by means of high customs duties 
and quantitative restrictions. Accordingly, when GATT was 
revised the U.S. succeeded in having inserted the so-called 
“section 22 waiver” in the agreement, which does not make the 
prospects for a liberal German trade policy seem particularly 
bright. 

On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the inter- 
national organizations have already obtained very important 
results, because in the U.S., Canada and the Western European 
countries there has been a strong opinion in favour of free inter- 
national trade and the best possible allocation cf the factors of 
production. If this opinion becomes convinced that the goal 
can be reached only if simultaneously an attack is made upon 
quantitative regulations, customs, restrictive state trading and 
all other hindrances to a natural international division of labour, 
there will be better political chances of further results. 


1. See p. 194. 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-46: HITLER’S EUROPE. 
Arnold Toynbee and Veronica Toynbee editors. 1954. (Lon- 
don, New York and Toronto: Oxford. xvi, 730pp. 3 maps) 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-46. Vol. H, 
HitLer’s Europe. 1954. (London, New York and Toronto: 
Oxford. xxii, 362pp. $5.75) 


The war-time gaps in the Chatham House series of Surveys 
and of Documents are now being filled. Surveys of The World 
in March 19389, of America, Britain, and Russia... 1941-6, of 
The Middle East in the War, and of The Middle East, 1945-50 
have already appeared, as has also a volume of Documents on 
the six months which immediately preceded the invasion of 
Poland. These volumes are now supplemented by two volumes 
which have been published conveniently at about the same time 
and which are among the most important volumes ever published 
by Chatham House. 

Conditions in continental Europe, hidden from Western eyes 
during the war, have since been revealed by the capture of Ger- 
man archives, by access to books, magazines, and newspapers 
published in enemy-controlled territory, by the testimony at the 
War Crimes’ trials, and by the post-war writings of enemy and 
partisan leaders. From these varied sources Chatham House 
has pieced together the first comprehensive account of totali- 
tarian Germany at war and of its relations with allied and con- 
quered nations. The volume of Documents is organized on the 
same lines as the Survey and can be used as correlative reading. 
Introductory documents on Germany’s political and economic 
organization in war are followed by sections on German relations 
with, and conditions in, Italy, France, the occupied countries in 
the West, and the occupied and satellite countries in East Europe. 
The volume of Documents has, in addition, sections on German 
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relations with Russia (to 1942) and with Japan, problems which 
are not treated separately in the Survey although they receive 
some attention in a chapter on the “Concept of the New Order.” 

The resulting picture of German totalitarian war-time politics 
and diplomacy is very re-assuring in these days when democracy 
is once more in conflict with totalitarianism. These volumes, 
though attracting much less public attention, are for more co- 
gent in their lessons than the transcripts on the Allied discus- 
sions at Yalta which have cast a shadow over our too idealistic 
acceptance of Anglo-American war-time amity as a natural re- 
sult of similarity in ideology. The general conclusion to be 
drawn from the new R.I.I.A. volumes on Hitler’s Europe, that 
totalitarianism is less efficient in war than its adherents claimed, 
is not new; that fact became realized gradually in the West as 
the war progressed and in the years which followed the Nazi 
defeat. But these volumes provide detailed evidence to support 
it. They provide a rational basis for what the West must be- 
lieve to live, namely that democracy is more efficient than totali- 
tarianism, not merely in the long run, but even in the urgency 
of war. 

Hitler’s conquests gave him an opportunity to weld Europe 
into a single political entity. As we now know, not merely did 
he fail to do this, but he drove the conquered peoples into open 
revolt or passive resistance. While he spoke for propaganda 
purposes of a “New Order” for Europe in which non-German 
peoples would have their appropriate place, he possessed no clear 
over-all plan, not even one to harness the resources of Germany 
and the conquered territories fully for a major war. His con- 
cept of a Europe in which only the herrenvolk would bear arms 
contributed less than nothing to the war effort and to the 
achievement of a real unity in Europe. The National-Socialist 
state, though outwardly calm in face of the emergency, seethed 
with intrigues, jealousies, and conflicts which could only be re- 
solved by the personal authority of the Fiihrer. When they 
were not so resolved there was chaos. The Italians were treated 
with a contempt that was not veiled; and co-operation with Japan 
was practically non-existent. Weaknesses in the framework of 
totalitarian control of Europe led to the collapse of the whole 
edifice. 

Some qualifications should be made upon the generalizations 
about the inefficiency of totalitarianism which can be drawn from 
these books. To some extent the picture is distorted by the 
selection of the material. The editors and authors were too 
conscious of the eventual collapse of Hitler’s Europe and there- 
fore played up those elements which contributed to it without 
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giving proportionate space to Hitler’s astonishing successes. 
To the general impression which Hitler’s Europe gives of the 
innate strength of democracy a corrective is provided by the 
inclusion of material about the Free French (which, incidentally, 
seems out of place in these volumes on Hitler’s Europe). The 
difficulties which the personality and inexperience of De Gaulle 
created for the United Nations appear as a stigma upon democ- 
ratic efficiency and co-operation in war. But the explanation of 
this exception to the general rule may be that De Gaulle is not 
a true democrat and never at any time really represented the 
French people. 


Royal Military College of Canada R. A. PRESTON 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS 1760-1945. By Mason F. Wade. 1955. 
(Toronto: Macmillan, xvi, 1136pp. $6.00) 


Bien qu’il existat quantité de travaux sur les Canadiens 
francais, il n’y en avait pas encore un qui exposat ex professo, 
en un seul volume, l’histoire de ce peuple depuis 1760. M. Mason 
Wade s’est proposé de combler cette lacune en écrivant son 
dernier livre. Il a eu en méme temps un autre dessein. La 
lecture de nombreux ouvrages d’histoire faits au Canada lui a 
révélé des différences si importantes et si frappantes entre les 
conceptions que les Canadiens francais et les Anglo-Canadiens 
ont de l’évolution du pays ot ils vivent que l’on serait, écrit-il, 
porté a se croire en présence de deux pays différents. Voila, 
pense l’auteur, une situation “qui peut avoir et qui a eu des 
conséquences tragiques”. I] a voulu la corriger en proposant 
une interprétation “objective” de la maniére dont le Canada 
francais s’est formé et s’est développé. I] rappelle qu’il est lui- 
méme Américain et qu’il n’est pas engagé dans “l’ancien conflit 
ethnique du Canada”; sa sympathie, ajoute-t-il, va aux Canadiens 
francais aussi bien qu’aux Anglo-Canadiens, et il s’excuse presque 
d’étre un étranger qui “a l’air d’intervenir dans une querelle de 
famille”. 


Retenons cette expression. Elle indique, 4 mon sens, une 
incompréhension fondamentale des rapports qui se sont établis 
depuis deux siécles entre les deux principaux groupes ethniques 
du Canada. II ne saurait étre question entre eux de querelles de 
famille, pour la raison toute simple qu’ils ne forment pas une 
famille, mais deux familles étrangéres. II en est toujours allé 
autrement des difficultés qui surgissent entre la république amé- 
ricaine et le royaume du Canada; ce sont proprement des disputes 
familiales parce que les deux nations sont issues de la méme 
métropole, l’Angleterre,—ce qui leur confére une origine com- 
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mune. Or le Canada anglais est né de la colonisation anglaise, 
tandis que le Canada francais est né, plus tét, de la colonisation 
francaise: entre eux, il n’y a pas de communauté de culture 
nationale et, par suite, pas de lien de parenté. 


Cette constation nous améne a une autre remarque. L/hist- 
oire du Canada francais se divise en deux parties, que sépare 
l’année 1763. Retracer cette histoire 4 compter de 1760, comme 
fait M. Wade, c’est donc n’en raconter que la seconde époque. 
L’entreprise est légitime 4 condition de relier l’une a |’autre les 
deux étapes de l’évolution du Canada francais. Cela revient a 
dire qu’il faut bien comprendre le régime francais pour bien 
interpréter le régime britannique. Il faut surtout savoir 
qu’avant 1760 le Canada était aussi avancé que les colonies amé- 
ricaines de |l’Angleterre sur la voie qui devait conduire les 
sociétés du Nouveau Monde @ |’existence nationale. Entre le 
Canada et les colonies anglaises, la grande différence, vers le 
milieu du XVIIIe siécle, n’en était pas une de nature, mais de 
masse; rien ne ressemblait plus au développement d’une province 
anglaise d’Amérique que le développement de la colonie francaise 
du Canada. Aussi M. Wade ne semble-t-il pas avoir raison de 
conclure son résumé du régime francais par ce jugement: 
“Parkman saw the great conflict which was concluded by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 as one between feudal, militant and 
Catholic France and democratic, industrial and Protestant Eng- 
land. Remove the religious terms from this equation, and it may 
better be restated as the conflict between the past and the 
future. ...” Cette vue du régime francais est superficielle. Elle 
s’appuie sur deux grands faits d’observation: le premier, que 
les structures politiques et sociales du Canada de |’Ancien Régime 
procédaient d’une élaboration historique distincte de celle qui 
a présidé a la formation des structures de l’Amérique britan- 
nique; le second, que la société canadienne-francaise d’aujour- 
d’hui est politiquement impuissante, économiquement faible et 
arriérée sur le plan intellectuel. L’historien traditionnel est 
porté a conclure que le second fait est la conséquence du premier. 
Ila tort. Entre ces deux faits, en est intervenu un troisiéme: la 
conquéte, qui a rendu la vie canadienne-francaise anormale de 
normale qu’elle avait été auparavant. 

M. Wade intitule le deuxiéme chapitre de son livre: ‘The 
Legacy of Conquest.” Il fait suivre ces mots de deux dates: 1760- 
1791. Croirait-il que l’héritage de la conquéte était déja épuisé 
au moment ou disparut la premiére génération canadienne qui 
eat connu le régime britannique? Six générations de Canadiens 
francais se sont jusqu’aujourd’hui transmis ce lourd héritage. 
Il est vrai que la plupart des Canadiens francais eux-mémes ne 
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l’ont pas compris. Venu aprés eux, M. Wade a, d’une facon 
générale, raisonné comme eux et partagé leurs illusions. C’est 
pourquoi son grand homme est Lafontaine, avocat bien inten- 
tionné, mais peu éclairé, qui a accepté l'Union aprés avoir été 
franchement prévenu par Hincks que, si ses compatriotes avaient 
des objectifs nationaux, l’Union serait leur “ruine’’. Il admire 
aussi Henri Bourassa, héritier spirituel de Lafontaine, qui n’a 
jamais su en quoi consistait le nationalisme canadian. M. Wade 
le sait-il lui-méme? II n’y parait pas, puisqu’il donne |’impres- 
sion que ce nationalisme date des années 1920, alors qu’on en 
reléve des traces un siécle plus tét. 

Tout ce qui précéde contient bien des reproches. Sans en 
atténuer la gravité, il est juste de préciser que, tel qu’il est, le 
gros livre de Mason Wade ne manque pas de mérites. C’est |’é- 
tude la plus claire, la moins incompléte et la mieux faite que |’on 
posséde actuellement sur l’histoire des Canadiens francais depuis 
le milieu du XVIIIe siécle. Personne n’a jamais réuni autant de 
renseignements sur ce sujet dans le cadre d’un seul volume, fruit 
de recherches diligentes et d’un énorme labeur. La présentation 
technique de l’ouvrage est a peu prés parfaite: on doit seulement 
regretter que les notes soient renvoyées a la fin de chaque chapi- 
tre; si l’éditeur a cru ainsi en faciliter la lecture, il s’est sarement 
trompé. L’index pourrait étre plus élaboré, mais l’excellence de 
la table des matiéres supplée a ce léger défaut. C’est précisé- 
ment parce que ce travail est si consciencieux et si soigné dans 
les détails que, pour ma part, je déplore que |’auteur ne se soit 
pas appliqué a repenser plus scientifiquement tout le proebléme 
historique du Canada francais. 


Université de Montréal Guy FREGAULT 


PROSPECT OF CANADA. By Ernest Watkins. 1954. (London: 
Seaker and Warburg; Toronto: Saunders. 27lpp. 16 il- 
lustrations, 1 map. $4.25) 


The author is a British journalist, who travelled for several 
months through Canada in 1954, and who writes his impres- 
sions on this country. Facts, impressions, considerations are 
intermingled in all chapters. The scope is widened by constant 
reference to British and to United States policies and attitudes. 

The book will be useful to Canadians, Americans, British, and 
to the intelligentsia of many countries by the abundance of 
factual information and by the considerate impressions of a man 
of experience and wisdom. There is little to blame in a book 
built on “impressions,” which always deserve a measure of in- 
dulgence. 
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Canada was surrendered to Britain, not in 1760 (p.21) but 
only in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris. Quebec City is not wholly 
(p.24) French-speaking. The life described in Louis Hemon’s 
Maria Chapdelaine is only a small part even of the habitant life 
(p.27). The people of Quebec are not as “submissive” and 
“docile” as stated on p.28. The learned societies of Canada hold 
their annual meetings in every other city and not only in London, 
Ontario, (p.33). Little specks, but the best mirror can hardly 
give the exact picture of a person, still less of a nation. Yet, as 
it is, the book will help many to form a better idea of Canada. 


Université Laval, Quebec ABBE ARTHUR MAHEUX 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLES AND CANADA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 
1921-33. By Vernon W. Malach. 1954. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 154pp. $3.00) 


Through this analysis of some of the interrelationships be- 
tween Canada’s balance of payments and cyclical fluctuations in 
her economy, the author hopes to bridge a major gap in the 
present theory of international trade, i.e., the international as- 
pects of short-run oscillations. 

To facilitate the empirical investigation of the 1921-33 major 
cycle, five phases are distinguished: the upturn (1921), the up- 
swing (1921-29), the downturn (1929), the downswing (1929- 
33) and the upturn (1933). Each of the turns is analysed in 
respect of its timing (relative to comparable developments else- 
where), its causal factors, and the mechanism through which 
cyclical disturbances are transmitted internationally. The an- 
alysis of each of the swings includes not only its major determi- 
nants but also the manner of adjustment of the balance of pay- 
ments to the contemporary external disturbances. 

The study refutes the common notion that in any economical- 
ly young country highly dependant on merchandise exports, 
cyclical turning points necessarily lag behind those abroad, and 
that the amplitude of the fluctuations is necessarily relatively 
severe. On the contrary, the analysis of the Canadian ex- 
perience suggests that the turning points may precede those 
abroad, and that the complex of factors responsible both for the 
turns and their timing may vary substantially from one time to 
another. Nor can any established pattern be found regarding 
the amplitude of fluctuations as between ‘old’ and ‘new’ coun- 
tries. Rather, “either type may expand more rapidly than the 
other for a short time and then expand less rapidly.” 

As background for the analysis of the mechanism by which 
economic disturbances are transmitted from one country to an- 
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other, and by which balance of payments adjustments are ef- 
fected, the author expounds briefly four general theories of 
cyclical fluctuation, at the beginning of his study. These are 
the monetary, monetary over-investment or undersaving, non- 
monetary undersaving, and underconsumption theories. Each, 
“along with [its] international extensions”, is subsequently 
tested for its applicability to the 1921-33 Canadian cycle. It is of 
course obvious that no one theory can provide a complete ex- 
planation of any turning period, and that the relative import- 
ance of the causal factors will vary from one period to another. 
Space permits no reference to the detailed analysis, but in his 
skilful application of statistical data to a complex problem, the 
author has succeeded in producing some more refined analytical 
tools and some stimulating conclusions, all of which should be 
studied carefully by those who seek a clearer understanding of 
‘external’ influences in Canada’s economic development. 


McMaster University R. CRAIG McIvor 


DANGER IN KASHMIR. By Josef Korbel (Princeton University 
Press; Toronto: S.J. Reginald Saunders. xvi,35lpp. $5.75) 


Of the few books that exist on the Kashmir problem, Pro- 
fessor Korbel’s is perhaps the best. Professor Korbel has suc- 
ceeded admirably in placing the problem of Kashmir in its 
proper historical perspective. 

It was not surprising that Kashmir became a symbol of con- 
flict between India and Pakistan. Kashmir has not been a bone of 
contention primarily for its economic and strategic value. The 
Kashmir problem can perhaps be better understood if one sees 
the struggle for Kashmir as a continuation of the earlier conflict 
between the Indian Congress and the Moslem League in British 
India. Pakistan wanted Kashmir for the same reasons that 
the Moslems demanded the partition of the sub-continent. And 
India denied Kashmir to Pakistan for the same reasons for which 
it resisted the partition of the sub-continent. In a later chapter, 
the author, describing his interview with Mr. Nehru, writes, “In 
a flash of bitterness, he (Nehru) lept onto a chair, shouting, 
‘You seem not to understand our position and our rights... It 
(Pakistan) should never have been created...’ .” 

Mr. Korbel very vividly and skilfully leads the reader through 
the tangled web of negotiations which the UN Commissions and 
UN representatives carried on with India and Pakistan. But, he 
finds it extremely difficult to sit on the fence any longer, for 
India’s position has become increasingly untenable. Sir Owen 
Dixon, went to the heart of the matter when he said in his 
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report to the Security Council, “There is I believe on the side 
of India a conception of what ought to be done to ascertain the 
real will of the people which is not that tacitly assumed by me. 
Doubtless it is a conception which Pakistan does not share.” 

Another merit of Danger in Kashmir lies in its attempt to 
bring into its focus (to my knowledge no other book has done 
as well) the people of Kashmir themselves, whose fate is being 
decided by outside forces. In the outline that Mr. Korbel offers 
of the administrative problems of the Azad government and 
that of Sheikh Abdullah (India), one gets to know the people 
of Kashmir, their problems, their culture, and their feelings 
about the conflict. 

So far Mr. Korbel has been on a fairly firm ground. He has 
marshalled a formidable array of facts to make his points. But 
he has not written merely a historical survey of Kashmir; he has 
a thesis to advance. His thesis is that there exists a serious 
danger of the Communists running off with the prize while India 
and Pakistan fight and weaken each other. In his attempts to 
prove this thesis Mr. Korbel is not less careful though he may 
appear less convincing. But even an unkind critic will concede 
that the “Danger in Kashmir” appears at least “fair-seeming” 
on the strength of the arguments advanced by the author. 

He chastises Mr. Nehru for over-estimating the efficacy of 
the internal dams when an external flood can sweep them away. 
He analyses the zig-zag tactics of the Communist party in India 
and of its agents in Kashmir. He sees through their game of 
supporting Sheikh Abdullah and his demand for internal auto- 
nomy as long as he is in power and then supporting the Indian 
government for arresting and dismissing him. The Communists, 
both in India and outside, are merely interested in fanning the 
flames of conflict between India and Pakistan. They do not want 
Kashmir to be integrated with either of them. Taking ad- 
vantage of this confusion they continue to increase their in- 
fluence in labour unions, and in the government of Kashmir 
(India). Three out of five ministers in the latter government 
according to Mr. Korbel are Communists or fellow-travellers. 
There is also their external “shadow” in Sinkiang and Tibet. 
Mr. Korbel complains that while all this is going on, Mr. Nehru 
insists that if India finds “it comfortable to sit on the fence, we 
will continue to sit on the fence.” 

As one reads this moving and tragic tale of Kashmir, one’s 
mind goes back across the years, when Mr. Attlee’s government 
was transferring power to India and Pakistan, and one wonders 
whether his government could have displayed more circum- 
spection and better foresight. They had the power and they 
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could have applied the logic of partition to the whole of the 
sub-continent and not merely to British India. If they had done 
this, at least in Kashmir and Hyderabad, all the carnage and 
confusion which Mr. Churchill predicted could have been averted. 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University 
KHALID BIN SAYEED 


WORLD TRADE Po.Licies. By Henry Chalmers. 1953. (Berkely 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. xxxvili, 
546pp. $7.50) 


This book contributes to the economic history of international 
relations a collection of annual surveys of the main events and 
developments in the different parts of the world since 1920. 
The author, as a government official, has benefited from a rich 
source of information, viz. the reporting services of United States 
missions and consulates. 

The object of the book is to brush “the changing panorama” 
of the economic intercourse of nations between 1920 and 1953. 
It describes year after year the salient changes in commercial 
policies in the different sectors of the world. It starts with the 
upsurge of restrictive policies after the first world war in a 
period of monetary instability and nationalistic retrenchment. 
The spread of new protectionist weapons is well illustrated, viz. 
licensing systems, antidumping duties, multiple tariffs, customs 
surtaxes, preferential tariff concessions. After a period of re- 
laxed stabilization (1924-1929) in a context of prosperity, the 
great depression entailed in its wake a strong wave of restric- 
tionism that has left its mark upon international relationships 
ever since. The attempts to cope with the diverse effects of the 
depression in the different parts of the world by commercial 
protectionism are well depicted. The tragic snowballing of 
defensive measures, the recourse to new perverse protective 
devices, such as exchange controls, import quota, bilateral balanc- 
ing, disrupted and distorted international trade. The economic 
recovery of 1935-1937 was, however, marked by some relaxation 
of controls, and the United States trade agreement programme, 
while Germany, Japan and Italy strengthened their foreign trade 
controls. 

Whereas the history of the inter-war commercial policies was 
already well-known, the interest in the economic relationships 
from 1939 to 1945 has been superseded by the political and 
military events. This is why Mr. Chalmers’ contribution to the 
economic history of this period is praiseworthy. The author 
gives a good account of the drastic changes in the trading rela- 
tions and institutions in the various parts of the world. 
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This is followed by the well-known story of the post-war 
period, from the stage of relief operations, through the resump- 
tion of mostly “controlled” commercial operations, the increasing 
dollar shortage, the Marshall plan, the Korean boom and the 
following stabilization or recession. The narration of these 
developments covers some two hundred pages, and is thus rather 
detailed. The book ends with an exposition of the author’s 
view of the future of world trade policies. 

As the author’s purpose was not to explain but just to narrate 
the events, it would be unfair to criticize the book on the ground 
of superficiality. This contribution to the history of facts is 
a valuable one, and will help many a student in international 
affairs. What remains to be written, however, is a reasoned 
account of the sequence of commercial and monetary policies in 
the international field in connexion with ex ante and ex post 
economic and political conditions. 


University of Montreal ROGER DEHEM 


THE QUEENS PEACE. By Sir Carleton Kemp Allen, Q.C. 1953. 
(London: Stevens, published under the authority of the 
Hamlyn Trust, 183pp.) 


ENGLISH LAW AND THE Mora. LAw. By A. L. Goodhart, KBE., 
Q.C. 19538. (London: Stevens, published under the auspices 
of the Hamlyn Trust, 151pp.) 


Many words have taken the Sovereign’s name in vain and the 
“neace of the realm” is certainly not the least of them. “The 
Queen’s Peace” was slow in coming to the Kingdom. In a few 
pages of a really delightful book, we are brought down the 
paths of English history from Anglo-Saxon times to the present 
day and shown in a most captivating way how such “peace”’ was 
finally achieved (if in fact it has been). So whimsical at times 
is the author’s style that one is almost tempted to believe that 
law enforcement was an amusing pastime. That is was once 
a very profitable pastime for the King there is no doubt and Sir 
Carleton cannot resist the remark that many a monarch found 
that crime does pay. Justice became a profitable industry and 
there is much shrewdness in the observation that “much of our 
constitutional history could be written in terms of the struggle 
of the sovereign for a living wage.” Such happy turn of phrase 
is to be found throughout this little volume and almost belies 
the sound scholarship beneath it all. 

Dr. Goodhart has chosen one of the Gordian knots of juris- 
prudence to try to unravel: what is the connection between law 
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and morals? We are traditionally given the geometric picture 
of two intersecting circles, neither concentric nor of equal circum- 
ference. The area included in both is the common ground 
embracing law and morality. A graph, of course, merely states 
a fact; it doesn’t explain anything and so it isn’t surprising that 
Dr. Goodhart does not use it. He is, however, forced to define 
law and morals, each in turn, so that they will at least intersect. 
Thus he rejects the “sanction” and “command” theories of law 
and settles instead for “obligation.” Law is “any rule of human 
conduct which is recognised as being obligatory.” In this fashion 
the door is opened to morality, for obligation can have moral 
connotations. He defines the concept of morality, so far as can 
be understood, as the objective standard of right and wrong of 
the community. This is perhaps not too satisfactory but it is 
clear at least that, for Dr. Goodhart’s purposes, once law is de- 
fined so as to allow for morality, it does not much matter how we 
define morality itself. The connection between the two will be 
established in any case. This done, the author takes his listeners 
—for these were originally lectures—through the main branches 
of English law and shows how morality has affected law and 
vice versa. It is a quick tour with a bit too much thrown in. 
Once launched on his survey of the law, Dr. Goodhart seems 
to abandon his original idea of morality and it would appear 
that the underlying thesis of the book is this. In interpreting 
the law, judges are left considerable discretion which they 
exercise in moral fashion—after all, they are moral beings. In 
obeying the law, people also have a discretion which they exercise 
from moral motives—they are moral beings too. Thus law is 
moral and morals, legal. This, however, proves at once too much 
and too little. It proves too much because it assumes morality 
to be coincident with the whole run of human discretion instead 
of being merely that discretion having to do with right and 
wrong. Not every discretion involves a moral choice. It proves 
too little because it fails to allow for other motives operating 
on discretion, especially expedience. And it sins, as do most 
works on the psychological foundations of law, in assuming that 
people obey law in a conscious, intelligent fashion. Most people 
obey because the law is there: they are too lazy to argue with it. 


Montreal JOHN NAPIER TURNER 


EXPROPRIATION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By S. Friedman. 
1953. (Toronto: Carswell. xv, 236pp. $6.75) 


This book was first published in French but now, after re- 
vision by the author, it has been translated into English and 
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published under the auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs. It is a thorough study of the vexing legal problems 
that arise when a State expropriates the property of foreigners. 

The author begins by describing various expropriations 
(often confiscations would be the more apt word) by states in 
modern history. This survey includes the expropriations fol- 
lowing great economic and social revolutions, from the French 
Revolution to recent communistic revolutions in Europe, and 
also such practices as state monopolies and nationalization of 
particular industries; and it even includes a reference to the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor in the 
United States in 1926, which, of course, resulted in serious injury 
to property rights, some of them foreign rights. It leads to 
the conclusion that in practice most states have claimed and 
exercised the right to destroy property rights over moveable 
and immoveable things in their territory, often without admit- 
ting any liability to pay compensation to former owners. When 
the leading precedents are examined to determine what the law 
says about expropriation, the author finds that states are for 
the most part right in asserting that international law allows 
them to do as they please with things that have a close connec- 
tion with their territory. His conclusion is expressed in these 
words: 

“Subject to limitations imposed by treaty provisions or by 
rules of customary international law (e.g., foreign public property, 
ships in passage, etc.) .. . , States are free to carry out 
expropriation in the manner and form they consider best. In par- 
ticular they are free to organize their municipal system of property 
according to their own national genius and, in this respect, neither 
international judicial decisions, nor international treaty practice 
nor legal principle disclose the existence of a restrictive rule.” 

All decisions of international tribunals that tend to support 
a contrary opinion are explained away, usually on the ground 
that they were based on an agreement between the parties 
contemplating the payment of compensation and so do not 
reflect a general rule of positive international law. 

The author does admit of some limitations upon the ex- 
propriating state. In particular there is the rule that states 
must conform to “international standards of conduct” and must 
avoid discriminatory treatment of foreigners. But these are 
vague limitations, not offering much consolation to one whose 
property has been expropriated. As for the payment of com- 
pensation, the author’s opinion is that international law requires 
a state to pay compensation only when it is a case of individual 
expropriation (e.g. only the property of a particular individual 
is expropriated) because it is discriminatory; but if it is a gen- 
eral expropriation, then there is no duty to pay any compen- 
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sation. The most that is conceded is that, because expropriating 
states usually pay compensation of some sort for property 
taken, we may be witnessing the evolution of a customary rule 
of international law that will impose an obligation to pay com- 
pensation in all expropriations. 

Those who are concerned with problems of expropriation in 
international law will be grateful to the author not only for his 
considered opinions on the present law on this subject but also 
for easing the burden of their own research by providing them 
with a vast source of reference material, both in the copious 
footnotes and in a long bibliography which is of special value. 


University of British Columbia C. B. Bourne 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LAW AS APPLIED BY INTERNATIONAL 
COURTS AND TRIBUNALS. By Bin Cheng. 1953. (London: 
Stevens. Library of World Affairs, no. 2171. 490pp.) 


This important and scholarly work is the first extensive study 
since Professor Lauterpacht’s classical Private Law Sources and 
Analogies of International Law (1924) of one of the most in- 
teresting sources of international law, articulated in the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, and taken over 
without change by the Statute of the present International Court 
of Justice. It is obvious that an expanding system of interna- 
tional law will have to rely increasingly on the “general principles 
of law recognized among civilized nations,” especially in the 
absence of codifications of the most important branches of inter- 
national law. 

Mr. Cheng’s approach is entirely inductive. It is a study of 
what international courts and tribunals have done in this field, 
rather than a systematic study of what might be general 
principles of law illustrated by judicial examples. This limits 
the constructive value of the book. The author divides the field 
into four major parts: the principle of self-preservation; the 
principle of good faith; general principles of law in the concept 
of responsibility; and the general principles of law in judicial 
proceedings. Of these four, the first principle is essentially a 
protective device of national sovereignty. It is to the last three 
that a developing international law will mainly have to turn. 
General principles of law, in judicial proceedings, supply, in the 
present reviewer’s opinion, the only proper standard in the cur- 
rent controversy about the degree to which a member state 
can be allowed to apply its national loyalty standards and pro- 
cedures to international civil servants. An immense labour has 
gone into the collection of a vast number of decisions by all kinds 
of international tribunals as well as mixed arbitration courts and 
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‘ing national courts. Despite the impressive array of authorities, 
arty it may well be thought that hitherto international tribunals, 
rule especially the Permanent Court of Justice and its successor, have 
om- been over-cautious in making use of the clause, which might 

have become a more important agent of development. There is 
1 in no room to discuss in detail the arrangement or presentation of 
his the material. To the present reviewer it seems that the author 
ilso should have paid more attention to the principle of unjust en- 
em richment (cf. for example, the Lena Goldfield Award), an im- 
ous portant and widely recognized principle of law, to which he gives 
Jue. only a brief mention, and that the trials of war criminals contain 


far more in the way of application of general principles of law 


_— than comes out in this volume. However, this will undoubtedly 
: become a standard work of reference for the practitioner as well 
_ as the theoretician of international law, and it is a valuable ad- 
= dition to the Library of World Affairs. 

rae Toronto W. FRIEDMANN 
nad LA REGLE DE L’UNANIMITE DES MEMBRES AU CONSEIL DE 
in- SECURITE; “DROIT DE VETO”. By Pierre F. Brugiére, with a 
ite Preface by Georges Scelle. 1952. (Paris: Editions A. 
yer Pedone. 1,000 francs) 

M. Brugiére’s book deals with Article 27 of the Charter, its 
wl formation, acceptance, application and development. The account 
ow is not a juridical one, for the examination and evaluation of con- 
on ; flicting interpretations are given no formal place; nor is it 
; political, in the narrower sense, for no attempt is made to justify 
of any moral stand or advocate any particular courses of action; 
id rather is it a set of chronologies of the facts and minimum sup: 
ial porting arguments as they were listed in formal UN documents 
a Once the de facto changes in the voting rules of the Security 
ld Council are described, all conclusions are left to the reader. 
™ Considering the work’s “purity” it is remarkable that M. Bru- 
ot giére has made it readable at all—and there is the added dis- 
a advantage that studies of this sort, while destined almost ex- 
. clusively for the specialist, contains too little material to make 
~~ it preferable to the same and easily available sources used by 
me M. Brugiére himself. 

~ The book covers the period from the first Soviet vote in the 
i Syrian Affair to the last Security Council meeting prior to the 
te Assembly’s Uniting for Peace Resolution—forty-eight “vetoes” 
us in all: one by France (defending the Netherlands stand in Indo- 
1 nesia) and forty-seven by the U.S.S.R. on six or seven distinct 
1s and well remembered issues, showing how a minority position 
d forced Soviet bad faith and troublesome motives into the open. 


Nevertheless M. Brugiére’s account and Professor Scelle’s ex- 
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cellent preface remind one of the absurd situations which can 
arise when the countries which never needed the “veto” (or 
the inaccurate journalese) to begin with, begin to reconsider 
their earlier and exaggerated ‘“‘responsibleness.” 


Toronto BRIGHAM DAY 


DOCUMENTS AND SPEECHES ON BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS, 
1931-1952. By Nicholas Mansergh. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1953. 
(London, Toronto: Oxford. Two Volumes; xi; xvii, 1,308pp. 
$12.50 per set) 


There have been many books, good, bad and indifferent, on 
the development of the Commonwealth during the past two 
decades. This is the first in which an attempt has been made to 
provide an adequate collection of the relevant documents. It 
will probably be the last, at least for some time to come. In 
these two volumes Professor Mansergh has brought together the 
most complete collection of the kind that exists for any com- 
parable period in the history of the Commonwealth; and his 
work is not likely to be duplicated. The book will probably 
have little attraction for the general reader. Apart from its 
size and its cost, it consists in large part of material that will be 
of interest only to the specialist; but for the serious student of 
Commonwealth affairs it is invaluable. The documents, some 
thirteen hundred very large and very full pages, have been 
selected from the records of all the member states; and the 
most searching critic would find it difficult to suggest any im- 
portant aspect of the changes and the discussions that have 
taken place since the Statute of Westminster that is not 
illustrated. 

Constitutional questions in the narrow sense of that term 
occupy less space than in earlier collections of the kind. The 
long and often tedious debate on status has been ended; and, 
apart from the Statute of Westminster and the legislation which 
followed, especially in South Africa and the Irish Free State, 
there is little reference to it. Such events as the abdication of 
Edward VIII and the coronation of her present Majesty provide 
occasions for further and more precise constitutional definition, 
illustrated by extracts from the speeches of the prime ministers 
in the several dominions. One important section closely related 
to this old problem of status contains extracts from the legislation 
on citizenship adopted in the various dominions and in Great 
Britain, together with explanatory statements by the ministers 
who introduced these bills. A large part of the book consists of 
documents illustrating the periodic discussions on foreign policy, 
defense, economic co-operation, and the co-ordination of plans 
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and policies during and after the war. These include substantial 
passages from the records of the Ottawa Conference in 1932 
and the last of the Imperial Conferences in 1937. 

The history of India is given more space than that of any 
other part of the Commonwealth. Every aspect of the problem, 
from the Round Table Conference in 1930, to the partition, the 
establishment of the republican constitution, and the current 
dispute with Pakistan over the possession of Kashmir, is fully 
illustrated. Mr. Nehru’s speeches, like those of Mr. Malan in 
another context, become a little tedious with their endless repeti- 
tion of a single theme; but the most sensitive nationalist can 
hardly complain that the views of his party are inadequately 
represented. A separate section, reproducing the documents al- 
ready published by Sir Ivor Jennings, illustrates the transition in 
Ceylon, while others provide the relevant material on the changed 
position of Burma, Newfoundland and the Republic of Eire. 
Professor Mansergh has gone beyond the limits of the present 
Commonwealth and has included some interesting documents on 
the projected federations of the West Indies and the Central 
African dependencies, as well as some extracts illustrating recent 
constitutional development in West Africa. Some of the later 
portions of the book consist of material illustrating the part 
played by Commonwealth leaders in the United Nations and 
related bodies. 

The documents are printed without comment. In a brief 
introduction the editor explains that they are intended as a 
companion work to the two volumes which he is contributing 
to the Survey of Commonwealth Affairs, the first of which was 
reviewed in this journal, Winter, 1952-1953. They will of course 
be variously interpreted; but there seems little here to support 
the conclusion held by some contemporaries that nothing now 
remains which can usefully be described as a Commonwealth of 
Nations. Some of this material, notably the optimistic messages 
sent to Mr. Chamberlain on his return from Munich, assume 
a tragically ironic character in the light of later events. But 
regarded as a whole, this is an impressive record of free discus- 
sion, and not infrequently of useful co-operation, among men 
whose views differed widely on issues of the highest importance; 
a record too of changes affecting the destinies of millions of 
people, carried out with a minimum of friction, and with rather 
more goodwill and understanding than are commonly brought 
to the solution of such problems. Not for the first time students 
of the subject have reason to be grateful to Professor Mansergh 
and to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, which has 
snensored this important publication. 


Toronto D. J. MCDOUGALL 
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